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tionate correspondence which has passed 
between Mr. MacDonald and M. Poincaré 
during the past fortnight is not very clear. Apart from 
his admission about the character of the English 
climate at the end of May—implied in the reference 
to his “ fireside”—it does not appear that Mr. 
MacDonald is prepared to give anything away or to 
advance a step farther than his predecessors towards 
the French standpoint. And M. Poincaré makes it 
clear enough—in tones, it is true, that are almost 
duleet—that as far as he is concerned France will not 
budge an inch from the attitude she has maintained 
during the past two years. We do not intend to 
suggest that all these courtesies mean nothing at all. 
We believe, indeed, that as a result of them, if Mr. 
MacDonald and M. Poincaré were to meet, they might 
avoid direct disagreement for ten or even fifteen 
minutes—for as long, in fact, as they could avoid 
coming to the point. But then, after all, M. Poincaré 
got on famously with Mr. Baldwin when they met in 
Paris last October—too famously—and thereafter 
pursued his own policy with more confidence and less 
interference than ever before. It is difficult, therefore, 
to feel quite confident about “ the very real progress ” 
which Mr. MacDonald believes to have been made 
in Anglo-French relations during the past four months. 
He has thoroughly eliminated the element of personal 
hostility ; but since Mr. Lloyd George—for whom M. Poin- 
caré seemed to have a cordial dislike—left office, personal 
hostility has never been an appreciable factor in the 
relations between the French and British Governments. 
a - 7 
The proof of the pudding, however, will be in the 
eating. Mr. MacDonald has, at any rate, done one 


Te purpose of the publication of the affec- 


thing which none of his predecessors succeeded in 
doing: he has secured “a good Press” in Paris; 
and that is an achievement by no means to be despised. 
If the differences between France and Great Britain 
were less deep and direct than they are, it might be 
the decisive factor. As things stand, however, it is 
hard to say whether this personal friendliness is likely 
to prove more of a help than a hindrance to that frank 
facing of the facts which is the indispensable preliminary 
to any genuine understanding. Meanwhile, the real venue 
of the negotiations seems to have shifted from Paris 
to Berlin. It is in the Reichstag and in the Wilhelm- 
strasse rather than at the Quai d’Orsay that the vital 
decisions will be taken. If from these decisions there 
emerges an intractable “‘ Nationalist ’’ German Govern- 
ment, then all hopes of a settlement will be at an end, 
and the differences between London and Paris will 
recede into the background. British policy for the 
past three years—ineffective as it has been—has been 
founded on the assumption that the German Republican 
Government is sincere in its desire to fulfil, as far as 
possible, its obligations under the Treaty of Versailles. 
If that assumption were to become untenable—as 
presumably it would if Dr. Hergt or Admiral von Tirpitz 
came into power—the bottom would be knocked out 
of the British case against France, and we should be 
“brothers in arms” once more. The situation in 
all these respects is too uncertain for prophecy. Only 
time can show whether we are moving towards a settle- 
ment or towards confusion worse confounded, and a 
new era of chaos in Germany. Mr. MacDonald cannot 
control events, but—if he is not turned out, which 
would be a serious misfortune at this juncture—he will 
have a great part to play. 
* * - 
Something of a storm has been raised in India by the 
publication of a letter written by Lord Olivier to a 
Swarajist leader in Madras—a letter which seems to 
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imply that the Secretary of State is inclined towards 
the abandonment of the system of communal represen- 
tation, introduced, for the protection of minorities, in 
the Morley Scheme, and extended by the Montagu Act. 
This is one of those incidents that are apt to be magni- 
fied beyond all reason by the Indian Press. Its occur- 
rence just now is to be regretted, but the matter after 
all is insignificant. A Labour Secretary of State 
cannot be forbidden to discuss, in a private letter, a 
subject of great complexity upon which a compromise 
has been reached—even although his correspondent 
may be an extreme Nationalist; and in the present 
case Lord Olivier’s opinion is not a statement of policy. 
A far more important topic of the hour in India is the 
outcome of the Gandhi-Das conferences. The opposing 
manifestoes show unmistakably the sharp antagonism 
between Non-Co-operation and the obstructive Swara- 
jist method. Mr. Gandhi admits the degree of success 
attained by the Das party in the Assemblies, but 
reiterates his complete disapproval of it. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that Das and Nehru control the 
Indian National Congress, which body must decide 
between the conflicting policies. The split is all to the 
good, for it should lead towards a definition of issues 
and an exposure of catchwords that are wild and 
unreal. The victory of the moment is with Mr. Das, 
whose leadership in Bengal is unchallenged. 
* *” * 

It would be rather a pity if the European public 
should allow itself to believe that the American President 
is about to summon a new International Conference on 
the reduction of naval or other armaments. In the 
United States everything during the next five months 
will be subordinated to the electoral game, and even 
if Mr. Coolidge were in a position to show initiative 
—which he is not—the Republican managers would 
make sure of his keeping quiet on so ticklish a matter 
as naval policy. Consider, in this connection, what 
is happening in Mr. Coolidge’s own party with reference 
to the World Court. The President and the Secretary 
of State are in favour of America’s entry, with reserva- 
tions. Fearing the steady advance of public opinion 
towards co-operation in Europe, Senator Lodge, a 
month ago, proposed a farcical scheme for a new 
International Court. It was killed by derision, to 
be followed by a further plan submitted by Senator 
Pepper, a half-repentant diehard of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Coolidge, being committed to the existing Court, 
must resist alike Pepper, who would like to find a way 
in, and Lodge, who, though he knows his New England 
following is gone, is resolved to die fighting against any 
and every proposal for America’s re-entry into the 
council of nations. In this and all kindred matters 
Mr. Coolidge remains inactive, until he knows whether 
he is to be President after this year. And, by the 
same token, he has heen compelled to sign the new 
Immigration Bill, with its clause imposing a total 
ban upon the Japanese—a step which must have 
far-reaching consequences, 

* * * 

The Death Ray “ phenomenon,” to use Mr. Leach’s 
ingenious word, is an admirable illustration of what 
can be done by a scientist anxious to make money and a 
“stunt” Press ignorant of science. There is no reason, 
of course, why a chemist, any more than a fried fish 
merchant, should not put his pocket before his patriot- 





ism, and sell his invention in a foreign country rather 


than his own, if he can thereby get an extra pound or | 


two. But there is every reason why the British 
Government should refuse to be bounced—or black- 
mailed—by Mr. Grindell-Matthews and the newspapers, 
The Under-Secretary for Air told the House that Mr, 
Grindell-Matthews “ has been offered and has refused 
an opportunity to demonstrate his invention under 
conditions which would satisfy either scientists or 
business men.” All that he has been willing to do is to 
show that he can stop a motor cycle at a distance of 
fifteen yards with a beam. That, as Sir Richard 
Gregory said the other day, in a speech to the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, is something which 
any physicist would be prepared to do. But scientists, 
he added, “‘ were not prepared to give a Stock Exchange 
quotation on a box of mysteries.” Mr. Grindell- 
Matthews—“ tired of the hesitations and delays of the 
British Government,” as it is prettily put—is now trying 
his luck in France. We wonder if he will find the 
French more ready than his own countrymen to buy a 
pig in a poke. It is not at all clear as yet that he 
has invented anything of serious importance, and 
but for the “stunt” Press and his own determination to 
sell in the dearest market the public would probably 
never have heard his name. 
* * * 

Labour won the by-election at Liverpool hand- 
somely, giving another demonstration of its power in 
that formerly impregnable Conservative stronghold. 
At Kelvingrove, with a candidate who was an avowed 
Communist and by no means in favour with the official 
section of the party, it was beaten heavily, mainly 
through a wholesale transference of Liberal votes to 
the strong Unionist candidate, but it added a thousand 
to the General Election vote. It can hardly expect 
to get near winning in the by-election now proceeding 
at Oxford, which is likely under the circumstances 
of a three-cornered contest to revert to its Conservative 
traditions. But the Toxteth and Kelvingrove elections 
are a clear demonstration that, however much the 
Labour Government may be criticised in the House 
of Commons or among its own more advanced supporters, 
it is popular in the country generally. If an election 
were to come now, Labour would undoubtedly win a 
good many more seats, the Liberals would lose a good 
many, and the Conservatives would lose a few. It is 
not easy to understand the readiness with which some 
Conservatives in face of Toxteth, and some Liberals 
in face of Kelvingrove, apparently contemplate an 
early election. We write without knowing the results 
of Thursday’s critical division, but surely it ought to 
be clear enough that Labour is the only party that has 
nothing to fear from an immediate dissolution. 

* * * 


As we write, the miners’ delegate conference is dis- 
cussing whether it shall accept or reject the terms offered 
by the coalowners. Not a single person likes the terms, 
and yet the chances are very greatly in favour of their 
acceptance, because the miners are not in a position 
yet to face the struggle which rejection might precip! 
tate. South Wales, Scotland and Lancashire, the 
usual storm-centres, are against acceptance ; but 
even if other districts were to back them, there 's 
virtually no chance that the necessary two-thirds 
majority for strike action could be secured. It 1s 
uncertain, as we write, whether the conference means 
to accept the terms at once, or to refer them to 4 ballot 
vote of the men; but, whichever is done, 
result is likely to be the same. It should be noted, 
however, that the new agreement is to run only for 
one year, and is then to be subject to a very short 
period of notice. The trouble in the coal industry 
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has not been averted, but only once again postponed. 


. Jt is almost certain that it will break out again next 


summer in a more accentuated form. In short, there 
will be no durable peace in the industry until the ques- 
tion of unification is seriously dealt with, either volun- 
tarily by the owners, or by legislative action. Nothing 
but the lowness of the miners’ funds has prevented a 
pational stoppage this spring, and, by this time next 
year, the miners reckon that they will be ready for 
action. Wise statesmanship would anticipate the 
need by tackling the question this autumn on the 
inevitable lines of financial unification. 


* * * 


The debate on the financial resolution connected 
with the Unemployment Insurance Bill has left the 

ition extraordinarily obscure. Under pressure from 
Pe eritics, the Minister of Labour withdrew altogetlier 
the part dealing with his proposal to bring young persons 
under sixteen within the Insurance Scheme; but it 
was never made clear what was the result of this with- 
drawal. Mr. Shaw expressly denied that he had given 
any undertaking to bring forward an alternative pro- 
“am Some members appeared to think that it would 

open to anyone to suggest an alternative while the 
Bill was in Committee ; but there seems good reason to 
suppose that this course is barred by the absence of any 
financial resolution dealing with the point. The resuic 
seems to be that, unless Mr. Shaw changes his mind, 
and does bring forward a revised pro 1 with the 
necessary resolution, the whole matter is left hanging. 





of debate. 


Educationists are divided on the merits of Mr. Shaw's 
original suggestion. Some hold that it will prevent 
the raising of the school age, and be used to force young 
persons into industry; while others deny that it will 
have any such effects, and stress the need for some 
provision in view of the fact that these boys and girls 
are being forced into industry already, and that there is 
no immediate prospect of a general raising of the school 
age. Both opponents and advocates of Mr. Shaw’s 
roposal admit that the present position is thoroughly 

and want to see something done speedily. We 
sincerely hope that the result of the attacks will not be 
that nothing at all will be done. The matter is really 
urgent, even if the best way of tackling it is a matter 


* * * 


The Final Report of the “three professors” on the 
agricultural situation a pears some time after the fair— 
unless we are to mca it as slightly in advance of the 
next fair. The “‘three professors” were Mr. Baldwin's 
offering on the shrine of agricultural policy. So far as 
the Labour Government is concerned, certain large 
eetions of their proposals are ruled immediately out of 
court ; for Labour will neither tax imported barley nor 
other imports, nor give a direct subsidy in aid of arable 
tultivation. There remain the advocacy of agricultural 
co-operation and the recommendations concerning the 





ages Board. Of agricultural co-operation we are 
heartily in favour, and we seem to remember a long line 
of committees and Ministers of Agriculture who have 
s our view. But it is one thing to commend 
operation, and another to set it effectively going, 
ven with the aid of State subsidies to propaganda and 
State credits. We are disposed to believe that, in this 
(Country, agricultural co-operation will only develop 
largely when the problem of distribution of agricultural 
ongunts is tackled on a national scale. On the question 

the regulation of wages, we cannot ee with the 
Professors in their preference for separate County Wages 
of instead of a National Board. The old system 

4 National Board with subordinate county committees 
halloaad oe right one; for what is most wanted is a 
hational body designed to enforce a minimum standard, 





and remedy the serious irregularities of local bargaining. 
‘Largely unorganised labourers are not in a position to 


stand up squarely to their employers on local Boards, 
whereas national bargaining places both parties on an 
equality. We hope Mr. Noel Buxton will stand firm 
on this point. 

* * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Some alarm was 
created by the new call for recruits to the Free State 
army, following as it did on the announcement that 
large detachments of the Ulster Specials are being 
rushed through a course of machine-gun training, 
ponatey to service on the border. Fortunately, 

r. Cosgrave, who has been acting as Minister of 
Defence since the resignation of General Mulcahy, is 
no believer in the possibility of solving political prob- 
lems by warlike gestures. The additional men are 
required not to place the army on a war-footing, but to 
bring it up to its normal peace-strength, and their 
recruitment has no connection with frontier complica- 
tions. Free State Ministers are well aware that under 
existing circumstances Article XII. is a better weapon 
than all the machine-guns and rifles in their armouries. 
So far no reply has been received to President Cos- 
grave’s offer to enter into conference with Sir James 
Craig after the Boundary Commission has been duly 
constituted. If the Northern Prime Minister, as he 
asserts, is prepared to offer terms acceptable to the 
South he loses nothing by yielding to this condition, 
since it is obvious that an agreement arranged between 
Irish parties would appeal more strongly to Free State 
pane e than a settlement which could be challenged 
y Republicans on the ground that it had been imposed 
by Great Britain. On the main question that the differ- 
ences between the two areas are capable of adjustment 
by friendly discussion there is no longer any real 
dispute. The difficulty is to break down the dogma 
to which all sides in Ireland are wedded, that paper 
formulas are more important than hard realities. 


* * * 


Already the pressure of events is helping to bring 
home to extremists the fact that, however the frontier 
line may be drawn, it will not exclude from one enclave 
the troubles that afflict the other. Faced with the 
prospect of a general railway strike at Whitsuntide 
as a result of the decision of stationmasters and clerical 
staffs to withdraw their services, the Labour Ministers 
of the Northern Government and the Free State are 
compelled to devise a common policy to avert the 
danger. Whether their efforts are crowned with 
success or not, the great thing is that they have at 
last realised the necessity of acting together. Derry 
City, with its normal life paralysed by a strike of 
Corporation officials, its industries closed down for 
lack of power and rubbish rotting in its streets, must 
experience a fellow-feeling for Dublin which, if it has 
dissolved its City Council, is struggling with a gas-strike 
that makes the cooking of every meal a problem, 
and by way of variation has to submit to the total 
cessation of its port traffic on any day that Mr. James 
Larkin desires to demonstrate against the Govern- 
ment or the Transport Workers’ Union. The Larkin 
crusade is an interesting extension of the political 
methods of the Irregulars to trade union quarrels. 
He has steadily refused to accept the decision of a 
delegate conference or a ballot of the rank and file, 
and a majority vote counts as little with him as with 
Miss MacSwiney. In every trade dispute his policy 
is, as in the gas-strike, to range the men against their 
official leaders, and use their revolt to consolidate 
his own position. Expelled from Liberty Hall by 
order of the Courts, he reoccupied it this week with a 
garrison which declined to evacuate the premises till 
troops and armoured cars were despatched to the scene. 
Mr. Larkin boasts that he created the Dublin Labour 
movement, but since his return from America he has 
done more than all its few enemies to dig its grave. 
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THE 
DEBATES ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


EFORE these lines appear the resumed debate 
on unemployment in the House of Commons 
will be over, and the first definite vote of 

censure on the Labour Government will presumably 
have gone to a division. There is an irony in the fact 
that the Conservatives should have chosen for their 
first mass attack the ground over which they have 
failed so often. Even the most disgruntled critic of 
the Labour Party’s unemployment policy—or lack of 
one—cannot suppose that the Conservatives would 
handle the question better. They have had their 
chance, and they have done exactly what they now 
complain that the Government is doing—put their 
trust in providence and the unemployment insurance 
scheme. And where they had years to put matters 
right the Government has had only months. The 
attack on the Labour Party for failure to provide 
work for the unemployed comes singularly ill from the 
party whose evil legacy Labour has inherited. It is 
clearly, for the Tories, no more than a move in the 
party game. 

But it may be, for all that, a move of some political 
effect ; for there is widespread dissatisfaction with 
the Government’s unemployment policy, especially 
after Mr. Shaw’s singularly ineffective speech last 
week. The Minister of Labour pleased nobody, least 
of all his own supporters in the country. The question 
is how far this was because he made the worst of a 
good case, or how far because of a real weakness in 
the Government’s policy. In our view, the Govern- 
ment is not doing in this matter all it can reasonably 
be expected to do; but Mr. Shaw managed to make 
the position sound a good deal less satisfactory than 
it is. 

He made a mistake, for example, in claiming the 
reduction in the numbers out of work which has taken 
place since Labour assumed office as showing the 
effectiveness of the Government’s policy. Everyone 
knows that this reduction is due largely, though not 
wholly, to seasonal fluctuations, and that in the same 
period of last year the reduction was even greater ; 
Mr. Shaw should have plainly admitted this, instead 
of leaving it to be scored as a point by the Opposition. 
The reduction is a sound and convincing argument 
against those who maintained that Labour’s assump- 
tion of office would destroy the national credit and 
cause a trade slump, and Mr. Shaw was fully entitled 
to use it to demonstrate the folly of that contention. 
But it is not a sign that the Government is successfully 
mastering unemployment, or that we can safely rely 
on the improvement of trade, fostered by a sensible 
foreign policy, to bring unemployment down speedily 
to normal dimensions. Mr. Shaw laid himself open 
to the interpretation that this was what he meant, 
and subsequent speakers scored many points off him 
on this assumption. 

Arguments even more fallacious were, indeed, brought 
forward on the side of the Opposition. It is absurd to 
criticise the Government adversely for not having 
set more men to work on special schemes of road-making 
and other works of development. There simply has 
not been time to do this, for it inevitably takes months 
under the present procedure—which it would need 
more months and a hard struggie to alter—to get 
all the necessary plans and consents and set men 
actually at work on any particular scheme. The 


eee 


uneasiness that is felt by many of the Government's 
own supporters arises not because they have only 
raised by 15 per cent. the number of men now at work 
on schemes of employment, but from a doubt whether 
they have any considerable schemes in preparation 
for the near future. 

We believe that Mr. MacDonald’s foreign policy 
has helped considerably towards the restoration of 
trade in Europe, and that it will help more. But no 
improvement that is likely in the European situation 
will for some time cause trade so to improve as to 
bring unemployment down to normal dimensions, 
We have, then, to contemplate the necessity of con- 
tinuing and developing special measures for the pro- 
vision of work, unless we are prepared to accept as 
inevitable the policy of previous Governments, and 
trust to the “ dole’ which, collected largely as a poll- 
tax on the workers, makes a smaller claim on the 
resources of the business and investing classes than any 
policy of providing work. Mr. Shaw’s speech, rightly 
or wrongly, left the impression, confirmed by the 
actuarial figures on which he based his Unemployment 
Insurance Bill, that this was the decision to which the 
Government had come. We are loth to believe this. 
Mr. Shaw defended his figures by saying that he had 
preferred to base his estimates on the outside charges 
that could possibly fall on the Unemployment Fund, 
and that he did not expect the actual charges to reach 
anything like the estimated amounts. But, if that is 
so, it must mean that the Government has or is maturing 
plans, not disclosed in last week’s debate, for the 
provision of work. 

There are, to be sure, great difficulties in the way of 
absorbing the workless by any mere multiplication 
of schemes on the present lines, and we do not believe 
that local authorities can be persuaded to embark 
on public works on any scale that will employ more 
than a fraction of those who are out of employment. 
If work is to be found, fresh means of providing it 
will have to be devised. Here arises the fundamental 
problem. If all is being done that can be done through 
credits and guarantees to private employers and grants 
and loans to local authorities, there remains only 
direct State employment on some work, or works, of 
public utility. But can any such works be instituted 
without either nationalisation or so extensive a measure 
of public control as would arouse no less hostility than 
nationalisation itself ? 

The two great economic services which require 
heavy capital expenditure for their development are 
electricity supply and the railways. Work in both 
of these could be found for a very large number of 
men, if the rate of development could be speeded up. 
But, though the railways have huge reserves in hand, 
as long as they are privately owned they will spend 
them at a rate of their own choosing, and no mere 
persuasion will seriously modify this rate, at any 
rate unless it is backed by a real threat of nationalisa- 
tion in default of action. In the other case, the 
Electricity Commissioners are proceeding slowly 0 
their way; but the immense number of private and 
municipal interests involved in generation and supply 
makes the rate of development very slow indeed. 
Either public ownership or fully effective State contro 
would enable the Government to speed matters UP 
in any degree it might desire ; but could a majority 
be found in the present House of Commons for either 





nationalisation or such forms of control as would have 
the same effect? This is the root difficulty. Mor 
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work can be provided, but only by means which will 
arouse keen political opposition, and very likely 
involve the defeat of the Government. But might 
not the Government be wise to take the risk of defeat, 
rather than the risk of being successfully represented 
to the country as having failed to fulfil legitimate 
expectations in the provision of work ? 

The problem has, however, another aspect. A good 
many economists believe that unemployment could be 
reduced very substantially indeed by a quite simple 
change in our national financial policy. They have 
watched America cope with a slump, and emerge from 
it in record time, by successful regulation of her credit 
system. They are unconvinced by the mere assertion 
that what has worked in America will not work here ; 
and they are disposed to believe that British financial 
policy is quite unduly governed by the desire of the 
financiers to bring sterling back to its pre-war parity 
with the dollar. They feel that, in so far as this policy 
has a national basis, it is governed partly by con- 
siderations relating to the American debt, but mainly 
by the belief that commerce and finance are more 
important to Great Britain than industrial production. 
Unemployment, they hold, is being deliberately kept 
high by the restriction of credit in order that Britain 
may stand well in the foreign exchanges and finance 
capital, as distinct from industrial capital, thrive. 


This aspect of the question is surely worth a little 
attention, yet no one seems so much as to have men- 
tioned it in the course of the unemployment debate, 
and the Treasury, under Mr. Snowden, has shown 
so far no disposition to question the fundamentals of 
its own traditional faith, Among the economists, 
however, the debate is lively and often acrimonious, 
and the younger schools of economic writers seem 
largely to hold the views outlined above, while even 
of those who are hostile to any departure from present 
financial policy, some freely admit its effect in causing 
unemployment, and defend it on commercial and finan- 
cial grounds. Surely the Labour Government might 
at least make public inquiry into the question, obtaining 
authentic information concerning the American experi- 
ence, and analysing carefully the probable effects of 
a more liberal credit policy both on commerce and on 
industry and employment. Least of all parties can 
Labour afford to ignore any suggestion of a practicable 
means of controlling the trade cycle; and least of all 
parties need it be deterred from adopting any useful 
policy merely on the ground that bankers and finance 
houses in the City are against it. 

While, therefore, we are disappointed with the 
Government’s policy, as it was stated in last week’s 
unemployment debate, we base our criticism not on 
the fact that the Government has not yet found work 
for more than a very small fraction of the workless, 
but on the apparent tendency to treat the problem 
as one to be solved mainly by common sense in foreign 
affairs without the application of any special remedies. 
Frankly, this will not do. The contentions of the 
younger economists must be examined, even if the 
result be to prove them unsound. The Government 
must not accept without question the financial policy 
of the City and the Treasury ; it must study the matter 
for itself, even if it should only come to the same 
conclusion. And it must not rest content with the 
comparatively small provision of work that is possible 
by the development of schemes along the existing 
lines. It must also be prepared to embark on large 
Schemes of its own, and to face any opposition that 


such schemes may entail. It must not afford the 
chance of saying that it does little for the unemployed 
to critics who would do less—and did less, when they 
were in power. It must demonstrate convincingly 
to the country that it is in earnest in tackling the 
problem, and prepared to take the full political conse- 
quences of its endeavours. Unemployment will be the 
principal issue at the next election, whenever it comes, 
ay by its record in this matter Labour will stand 
or fall. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER 


Paris, May 27th. 


N a few days the new French Chamber will meet, M. 
Poincaré will resign, and M. Herriot, it is to be 
presumed, will become Prime Minister. Everything 

points to the refusal of the Socialists to enter the Cabinet, 
though there are such moderate Socialists as M. Paul 
Boncour who are in favour of participation. This decision 
of the Socialists, if it is confirmed, is highly significant, 
Promises of general support will be forthcoming, but they 
are not equivalent to a sharing of responsibility. If 
Socialists cannot officially collaborate with the Radicals 
in the new Ministry, they will have already indicated that 
the Bloc des Gauches was an alliance of a single day. The 
fundamental weakness of the Radical position will be 
disclosed. 

It is difficult to see how the Socialists, with due regard to 
their principles, can combine permanently with the Radicals, 
On such vital subjects as the Budget there seems to be 
danger of disagreement ; for the Socialists, in accordance 
with their practice, should decline to vote the heavy army 
credits. It is true that some kind of compromise can be 
patched up, though not so easily as English politicians, 
with their habits of compromise, may imagine. 

The exact position in the Chamber if a Radical Socialist 
combination is successful appears to be as follows. There 
are thirty Communists opposed to the rest of the Chamber. 
There are 105 Socialists giving their support to the Govern- 
ment, 89 Republican-Socialists, and 142 Radicals, partici- 
pating in the formation of a Cabinet. This gives a total of 
286 for the forces of the Government. Then there is the 
Gauche Démocratique numbering 76, and the Républicains 
de Gauche, numbering 56—a total of 182—groups which 
may, in accordance with circumstances, support the Govern- 
ment or oppose the Government. The definite opposition 
will be constituted by the Entente Républicaine et Démocra- 
tique, 116 strong, and the Droite, 20 strong. Thus it will 
be seen that, leaving the Communists aside altogether, 
there is a potential opposition of 268 against a Radical- 
Socialist majority of 286. 

But assuming that there will eventually be a Cabinet of 
Concentration, the Centre Parties would unite as follows : 
89 Republican Socialists, 142 Radicals, 76 Gauche Démocra- 
tique, 56 Républicains de Gauche—a Governmental total 
of 818. The opposition would be composed of 80 Commun- 
ists, 105 Socialists, 20 men of the Droite ; and the Entente 
Républicaine et Démocratique (116) would mostly support 
the Government, though occasionally it would be in oppo- 
sition. It is obvious that while a Radical-Socialist Cabinet 
will have a somewhat precarious existence, a Cabinet of 
Concentration will be unassailable. 

A good deal of nonsense has been written both in France 
and in England about the possible results of the French 
elections. It has been assumed that the Radical point of 
view (as it is conceived in England) will prevail. Nothing 
is less certain. The Radical Party is handicapped in many 
ways. In the first place, the statistics, which are of course 
disputed, seem to show that there is no great displacement 
of votes in the country, although the present Chamber, 
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owing tothe operation of the queer electoral law, is entirely 

different in composition from that of the Chamber of 1919. 

In the second place, no amount of juggling with figures will 

give a great numerical advantage, even on paper, to the 

Bloc des Gauches. 

Then, in spite of present enthusiasm, Socialists and 
Radicals cannot, it would seem, work together for long: 
their ideals are too different. The real centre of gravity 
seems to lie absolutely in the middle of the Chamber, and 
it may well be that before the year is out the Chamber will 
find its majority in a regrouping which will bring together 
Radicals, properly so-called, Nationalist Radicals, and 
Républicains de Gauche. In this case something like a new 
Bloc National would be reconstituted, though it would have 
shifted somewhat to the Left. 

But from the international point of view the ultimate 
configuration of the Chamber is not of great immediate 
importance. It is foreign policy now that matters. Un- 
doubtedly a change has come over the international scene. 
Whether M. Poincaré, had he remained in office, would have 
come to an agreement with Mr. MacDonald, and would 
have wound up the Ruhr enterprise, may be open to dispute 
—though M. Poincaré himself claims that an all-round 
agreement was certain—but, in any case, the advent of 
M. Herriot brings a better atmosphere. Although he 
supported the Ruhr operations until recently, he and his 
party have proclaimed the necessity of fostering friendships. 
He seems to bring with him a more cordial spirit. He 
expresses himself in happier terms. But it does not follow 
that, apart from a certain readiness to make minor conces- 
sions, M. Herriot will be disposed to trust Germany any 
more than M. Poincaré trusts her. He has to defend 
himself against the very suspicion of sacrificing French 
interests. In the innumerable interviews which M. Herriot 
has given, it will be observed that, while he states that 
France wishes to resume normal relations with Germany, 
he also asserts that France does not abandon any of her 
claims, and good will on her part must be met by manifes- 
tations of good wil on the part of Germany. M. Herriot is, 
in fact, repeating the Poincaré phrases the other way round. 
While M. Poincaré would declare that Germany must pay, 
and then France will be friendly, M. Herriot declares that 
France will be friendly—provided Germany pays. 

M. Herriot is personally a charming man, but like M. 
Painlevé he is essentially cautious and hesitating. It is 
not by the generous generalities that he now utters that he 
must be judged, nor must people in England be disappointed 
if they discover that M. Herriot is just as much a patriot 
as is M. Poincaré. 

The position of M. Poincaré is itself not to be despised. 
He has taken pains to meet his successor and to acquaint 
him with the underlying principles of his policy. This 
was an unusual course. Normally the out-going Prime 
Minister merely hands over his keys and goes into oppo- 
sition. M. Poincaré, as I have reason to know, does not 
intend to go into opposition unless he is forced. He prefers 
to remain in touch with his successor, to consult with him 
and to guide him, and to keep French policy on an even 
keel. Will the Radicals and Socialists revolt against this 
kind of overlordship? At any rate, M. Poincaré, who will 
not ask leave of absence from the Senate as he originally 
intended, will sit in his place, and if needs be will vigorously 
intervene. The Senate, though Radical enough in com- 
plexion, is first and foremost patriotic and may easily be 
swayed by him. I am informed on the best authority that 
Mr. MacDonald has recognised the importance of M. 
Poincaré in the changed conditions, and has acknowledged 
to the Comte de Saint-Aulaire that any settlement should 
be one which will be acceptable to M. Poincaré. 

The most disquieting feature of the political landscape in 
France is, it seems to me, the tremendous attack that is 
being waged against the President, M. Millerand. The 
Quotidien, which is a Radical organ addicted to “ stunting ” 
of the worst kind, asks morning after morning for scalps 


in order to prove that the Radicals have really won. Now, 
it is surely of no importance whatever whether M. Millerand 
or M. Painlevé is President of the Republic. The President 
as such has no effective power. His personality, if Parlia. 
ment is friendly towards him, will, of course, enable him to 
influence events. But when Parliament is against him, he 
can exercise not the slightest authority. He must submit 
or he must resign. If M. Millerand does not rebel against 
the Left majority in the Chamber, it does not at all matter 
whether he stays or goes. If he goes, it should be because 
he obeys his political conscience and not because he is driven 
out of the Elysée by a partisan agitation. It would be 
absurd to change Presidents every time one changes govern- 
ments. The whole theory of the French Constitution js 
that the President is irresponsible and is above party. 
Now, M. Millerand has committed indiscretions in 
reminding us too often that he was the founder of the Bloc 
National, and that his views are the views of the Bloc ; but 
provided he accepts M. Herriot as Prime Minister and bows 
to the majority, there is nothing more to say. The dema- 
gogic attempts to provoke a Presidential crisis (which 
M. Millerand himself, however, may forestall) induces an 
unpleasant suspicion that there is something more than 
newspaper stunting, that the Radical Party is endeavouring 
to discover a diversion. There are problems to be faced 
which cannot be solved without causing some disappoint- 
ment. Budgetary equilibrium, for example, cannot be 
obtained without the imposition of heavier taxation, and 
some of the hopes raised by the Radical Party in the country 
will have to be abandoned. In foreign affairs, too, there 
must be disillusion. But if the country can be kept 
interested in a perfectly futile personal quarrel with M. 
Millerand—if the country can be made excitedly to ask each 
morning, “‘ Will he go or will he stay ? ” for six months or 
so—then the drier and more difficult problems will not 
receive so much attention in the country. If such is the 
calculation there is here a real peril. Perhaps it can best 
be conjured and attention be directed to the real things by 
the quiet and immediate resignation of M. Millerand. 
SIsLEY HupDDLEsTON. 


GERMAN NATIONALIST 
INTRIGUES 


FRANKFURT-AM-Marn, May 26th. 


HE conferences on Friday and Saturday between 
the parties represented in the Government and 
the German Nationalists left the impression 

that the latter were trying less to come to an agreement 
with the Centre than to detach the German People’s Party 
from the ministerial coalition. That impression is con- 
firmed by the proceedings of the German Nationalists to- 
day. They had at last, after desperate efforts to evade 
a categorical reply, agreed to say definitely to-day whether 
or not they would accept the plan of the Dawes Committee 
as a whole, and to give definite answers to certain other 
questions. They have not kept their promise. They 
have suggested further negotiations and have gone no 
further than to say that they are disposed to accept the 
plan with the reservations mentioned by Dr. Hergt in his 
article in the Lokalanzeiger. Those reservations were 
not explicitly stated, but it was clear that they included 
a demand that the Allies should agree to discuss certain 
political conditions before the plan was accepted. Since 
the Allies are most unlikely to agree, this alone would 
wreck the plan. The Nationalists have also said that 
they will not put personal questions to the front, which 
means chiefly that they will withdraw their demand that 
Dr. Stresemann should evacuate the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The manceuvre is obvious. 

Meanwhile the German People’s Party has taken the 
strange course of passing a resolution asking the Government 
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to resign. It is reported that the Government had already 
decided to resign with the idea that President Ebert should 
call on Dr. Marx to form the new Cabinet ; and that one of the 
reasons of this decision was the desire to get rid of Dr. 
Jarres, the Minister of the Interior, whose conduct in the 
matter of the negotiations with the Nationalists has been 
as equivocal, to use no stronger term, as his relations with 
the Bavarian particularists. But, if so, the resolution of 
the German People’s Party became superfluous. It 
may have been a clumsy attempt to give a reason for the 
resignation of the Government, but other explanations 
are at least possible, for the attitude of the German People’s 
Party has been far from ingenuous. Dr. Marx wished the 
Government to defy the German Nationalists and stay in 
office unless and until it were defeated in the Reichstag. 
In the circumstances that would undoubtedly have been 
the best course, but the German People’s Party insisted on 
negotiations with the Nationalists and sent out the invita- 
tions to the conference begun on Friday without consulting 
the Centre or the Democrats. Dr. Stresemann was opposed 
to this action and was not among the representatives of 
his party at the conference. The Right wing of the party, 
which desires a coalition with the Nationalists, has now the 
upper hand. The Right wing of the Centre Party, repre- 
sented in the Cabinet by Herr Brauns, also wishes the 
German Nationalists to join the Government,so that Dr. 
Marx’s position is much weakened. 


The situation is thus as uncertain as ever and still more 
unsatisfactory. The German Nationalists had been faced 
on Saturday with a choice of evils—either they must 
accept the Dawes plan as a whole or renounce their min- 
isterial ambitions. It now seems possible that, with the 
aid of the German People’s Party, they will escape from 
this dilemma and again begin their evasive and disruptive 
tactics. It is extremely difficult for them to accept the 
Dawes plan unconditionally or even with trifling and merely 
nominal reservations, for they owe their success in the 
election to their opposition to it. In nearly all the elections 
held this year in German States they lost votes to the 
Fascists. By their opposition to the Dawes plan they 
averted a similar loss in the General Election, and also 
gained from other parties votes that would otherwise 
have gone to the Fascists. If they now go back on their 
election pledges they will be completely discredited with 
their supporters. Those of the latter who disapprove of 
the change in policy will go over to the Fascists, and those 
who approve of it will no longer have any reason for pre- 
— the German National to the German People’s 

arty. 

Last week Dr. Hergt saw General Ludendorff and tried in 
vain to induce the Fascists also to cut off their tails by 
agreeing to a qualified and conditional acceptance of the 
Dawes plan. General Ludendorff said that his party stood 
for absolute “‘non-fulfilment.” The Nationalists can there- 
fore have no illusions as to the capital that the Fascists 
would make out of their capitulation. They are in much 
the same situation as that in which Mr. Lloyd George found 
himself at the Peace Conference. The Big Business interests 
in the party want to accept the Dawes plan. An important 
business man who belongs to the party said a few days 
ago that it had been necessary to oppose the plan as an 
lectoral tactic, but of course it must be accepted. But 
the leaders of the party are discovering that election 
pledges may become very inconvenient. 

Of course, the German Nationalists may at last agree to 
accept the Dawes plan as a whole, if the German People’s 
Party stands firm on that point, but it is not at all to be 
desired that they should, for their acceptance would not be 
Sincere. It is not enough that the plan should be formally 
accepted. It has also to be worked out in practice. That 
pe be easy in any case, and the difficulties will not be 

iminished if the Government is in the hands of men whose 
“sire it is that the plan shall not succeed. Moreover, it is 
hecessary for the success of the plan that Germany should 








have peace and quiet. It is unlikely to have them if the 
German Nationalists are in the Government, for they will 
accept the plan, if they do accept it, only on condition that 
they have their way in internal politics. And their way in 
internal politics will probably lead to upheaval, if not to 
civil war. The best thing that can happen is that the 
Nationalists should stay out of the Government even if they 
prevent the plan from passing the Reichstag. It will 
always be possible to resort to a referendum, which would 
almost certainly give a majority for the plan. Indeed, the 
best way out of a difficult situation might be to take a 
referendum at once, as the Socialists have proposed. It 
has been suggested that somehow or other the transfer of 
the railways might be held not to be an amendment of the 
Constitution, and therefore not to require a two-thirds 
majority, but this would be a dangerous device. It is 
too late in the day to discover suddenly that everybody has 
been wrong on this point, and the decision of the Reichstag 
in such circumstances would always be open to doubt, and 
might be challenged in the future. 

The new French Government might enormously strengthen 
the supporters of the Dawes plan by timely concessions. 
The release of all political prisoners in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, and permission to expelled persons to return, 
would do much. If the French Government would say 
that the military evacuation of the Ruhr would immediately 
follow the final adoption of the measures necessary to 
put the plan into practice, the opposition to it would be 
killed. Obviously, however, no French Government could 
possibly make that concession if the Nationalists were in 
power in Germany. Indeed both M. Herriot and the Ere 
Nouvelle have made it plain that a sincerely Republican 
Government in Germany will get very different treatment 
from a reactionary one. That is the wise attitude to adopt 
towards a country peculiarly susceptible to foreign influence. 
The German Nationalist papers have been asserting that a 
Government in which the Nationalists were predominant, 
with Grand Admiral von Tirpitz as its Chancellor, would be 
favourably regarded in England. It is desirable that this 
evident misrepresentation should at once be corrected, 
for the German public believes anything. The German 
Nationalists are not to be trusted an inch. If they are in 
the German Government it will be impossible to have any 
confidence that a loyal attempt will be made to carry out 
the Dawes or any other scheme for reparations, or to hope 
for the restoration of real peace in Europe. If we lose 
M. Poincaré only to get the German Nationalists, we shall 
be out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Rosert DELL. 


A STRANGE MYSTERY 


Orrawa, May Ist. 


r | NHE strange mystery which now envelops the 
attitude of the Canadian Government towards 
the Treaty of Lausanne must be cleared up as 

soon as Parliament at Ottawa is set free from its present 
absorption in the Budget debate, but it has already pro- 
vided further evidence of the serious confusion which 
exists in the domestic arrangements of the British Common- 
wealth. Concerning this particular episode certain facts 
are reasonably clear, but the situation cannot be properly 
appraised without a review of the system under which 
the diplomatic life of the British Commonwealth is to-day 
conducted. 

All treaties made by Downing Street are binding on all 
the Dominions unless one or more of the latter are specially 
exempted from their provisions, but the rest of the world is 
not concerned what part the Dominions played in the 
making of each Treaty. Downing Street, however, has 
made a domestic arrangement with the Dominions to the 
following effect : 

(a) Full and regular information will be sent to the 
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Dominion Governments about the general course of foreign 
policy pursued by Downing Street, and the progress and 
results of particular negotiations. 

(b) Ifa treaty affects only one unit of the British Common- 
wealth, that unit can negotiate it, authorise its own pleni- 
potentiaries to sign it, and submit it to its own Parliament 
for approval. This secured, the Cabinet of this unit can 
forward an Order-in-Council to Downing Street and assume 
that the British Cabinet will request the King to take the 
step of ratification. (The sterner school of Dominion 
autonomists are anxious for the elimination of the British 
Cabinet as the honest broker between the Dominion 
Cabinets and the Crown, and contend that direct com- 
munication between the two latter should be established. 
But this point has not yet been conceded.) 

(c) In the case of a Treaty being negotiated by Downing 
Street which will affect a Dominion either generally or 
specifically, then such Dominion will be invited to take 
part in the negotiations, to sign the Treaty through its 
own representatives, and to secure the concurrence of its 
Parliament before ratification takes place. 

(d) If, also, during the course of negotiations at any 
time before a Treaty is signed, a Dominion reaches the 
conclusion that it has a specific interest in it, it can request 
Downing Street to allow it to take part in the negotiations 
and subsequent steps. 

In the case of a Treaty which has been negotiated by 
Downing Street without the co-operation or signature of 
the representatives of a Dominion, there is no necessity for 
submitting such a Treaty to the Parliament of that 
Dominion, although it may be tabled for the purpose of 
information. If any other practice were adopted, it 
would cramp the style of Downing Street to feel that its 
labours might fail through the disapproval of a Dominion 
Parliament which had no real acquaintance with the facts 
of the situation. 

It now remains to consider the exact facts of the Lausanne 
controversy. For very special reasons which are still 
preserved as an official secret, the Dominions, including 
Canada, agreed to waive at Lausanne the separate repre- 
sentation which had been conceded them at Versailles, 
Washington and Geneva. Mr. Mackenzie King denies 
that Canada was invited to participate in this Conference, 
but Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Marquess Curzon and 
other authorities of at least equal weight contend that 
the invitation was extended in the proper form. According 
to their version, the Dominions, Canada with the rest, 
accepted the Marquess Curzon and Sir H. Rumbold as 
plenipotentiaries for the whole Empire, and regular informa- 
tion, conveyed by almost daily cables, concerning the 
progress of the negotiations and their results was sent to 
Ottawa and other Dominion capitals in accordance with 
the arrangements which have been in force since the War. 
There is no evidence of any critical comments by the 
Canadian Government, and when at the recent Imperial 
Conference Lord Curzon gave the assembled delegates an 
elaborate survey of the Treaty of Lausanne and its obliga- 
tions, in the words of his letter to the Times, “‘ not a dis- 
sentient voice was raised.” 

Then suddenly on April 2nd, out of the blue, the Canadian 
Premier made some remarks by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
uttered in the course of a debate in the British House of 
Commons, the excuse for intervening with a long special 
statement in which he offered a rather bowdlerised outline 
of the situation, gave a summary of a number of despatches 
and ended with an intimation that his Government could 
not recommend Canada’s concurrence in the Treaty of 
Lausanne. His exact words are worth quoting: 

To this communication (a request for concurrence) we replied 
that, as Canada had not been invited to send a representative to 
the Lausanne Conference, and had not participated in the pro- 
ceedings there, directly or indirectly, and for this reason was not 
a signatory to the Treaty, our Government did not feel that it 
was in a position to recommend to Parliament the approval of 
the Peace Treaty and the conventions thereto, and that without 


the approval of Parliament we did not feel we were warranted in 
ignifying concurrence. 





No discussion was possible at the moment, but Mr. King 
declined on the excuse of regard for the susceptibilities of 
Downing Street to table the correspondence. He had 
obviously hoped to avoid a formal discussion of the subject, 
but interpellations a few days later compelled him to 
promise a day for the discussion of the whole matter, 
Meanwhile, it is surmised that voluminous communications 
are passing between Downing Street and Ottawa on the 
subject, and Mr. MacDonald is probably reminding Mr, 
King that, although the Canadian Parliament has a right 
to pass judgment upon the Treaty, it is contrary to all 
precedent that a Government which accepts _plenipoten- 
tiaries should disavow their acts. The Montreal Gazette 
suggests that if Mr. King cannot reconcile his sense of 
public duty with commendation of the Treaty, he should 
resign and make way for a Prime Minister who will show 
a proper sense of his responsibilities. 

The whole controversy hinges upon two points—one 
a matter of opinion, the other of fact. Firstly, is the 
Treaty of Lausanne a pact which generally or specifically 
affects Canada ? The answer must surely be in the affirma- 
tive. Canada, as one of the Allies, was definitely at war 
with Turkey, one of the enemy Powers, and she is specifically 
interested in the termination of that war by peace. Even 
in the recent troubled years substantial trade exchanges 
between the two countries have existed, and there are 
points of contact concerning missionary work. The 
Treaty of Lausanne was clearly the kind of Treaty in which 
the Dominions should have been invited to participate, 
and the second point at issue is: was Canada invited or 
was she left out in the cold? The publication of the full 
correspondence alone can settle this point satisfactorily, 
and it should take place without delay. Mr. King, in the 
Canadian House of Commons, on April 24th, complained 
in somewhat curious English that Mr. MacDonald’s state- 
ment in the debate at Westminster “‘ did not seem to me 
to represent accurately the position which he was referring 
to.” It is the bounden duty of the Premier of Britain to 
take steps to clear himself from this imputation. He need 
not fear that he will arouse any storm of nationalist passion 
in Canada. Not only are the Conservatives, who have 
always stressed their zeal for the British connection, 
indignant at what they regard as a subtle attempt to 
contract out of the British Commonwealth, but intelligent 
Liberals and Progressives resent what they deem profitless 
and purposeless nagging of the MacDonald Government 
at a time when it is labouring to secure the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe, and is thereby battling for the 
material interests of Canada, inasmuch as only the restora- 
tion of the purchasing power of Europe can bring back 
real prosperity to the Dominion. 

But the common interpretation of Mr. King’s performance 
is that it is a political gesture designed for domestic con- 
sumption. French-Canada has become increasingly restless 
at the spectacle of the Liberal leaders steadily committing 
themselves to policies dictated by the Progressive party, 
and Mr. Meighen, who has learned to speak French with 
considerable facility, has been making good progress in an 
assiduous courtship of Quebec. In face of such conditions 
it would be very useful to the Liberal Party if an issue 
could be raised which would lure Mr. Meighen into an 
Imperialistic attitude ; valuable material would be secu 
for the revival of old prejudices and suspicions against 
him for his part in the conscription controversy. The 
Conservative leader obviously feared such a trap and did 
not rush into it. But before the present session ends 
Mr. King will have to render a full explanation of his 
attitude and the policy which it implies, and very acute 
political issues may be raised. J. A. & 

[This article, as its date indicates, was written before the publica 
tion, on Tuesday last, of the correspondence between the 
and Canadian Governments. Certain papers, however, it is stated 
have been withheld, so that the public is not even yet in possessio® 


of the full facts. We have since learned that although the a 
were officially invited to send representatives to Lausanne, 
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were at the same time requested not to do so. The reason for this 
was that M. Poincaré was pressing for the separate representation 
of the French “ Dominions ” of Tunis, Algeria and Morocco—which 
would probably have led to very serious complications, jeopardising 
the chances of an agreement at Lausanne satisfactory to British 
interests in the Near East. It is easy to understand why the British 
Government should hesitate itself to publish this part of the corre- 
spondence, but it certainly should be published, for without it the 
episode remains unintelligible-—Ep. N.S.] 


A SERMON ON SHAVING 


ET us return for a moment to the subject of shaving, 
L No man can shave every morning for twenty or 
thirty years without learning something. Even 
if he is too lazy or too incompetent to shave himself, and 
submits himself to barbers, he can hardly escape learning 
something about human nature by the time he is middle-aged. 
For barbers contain in their ranks every variety of human 
nature. I have known barbers who were angels; I have 
known barbers who were devils. Some of them have a 
touch as light as a falling feather; others wield a razor 
like a weapon of the stone age, and are not content unless 
they are allowed to flay as well as to shave you. The 
latter, I confess, are rare in the more expensive hair- 
dressers’ shops; but, if you are economical or poor, and 
go into one of those little shops in which before the War 
a shave used to cost three-halfpence, you will in the course 
of time discover a kind of shaving which makes you feel 
as if people were rushing over your face in hobnailed boots. 
Ido not say that the poor man’s barber is always, or even 
usually, so brutal as this, but undoubtedly the barber 
whose customers often allow their beards to grow for two 
or three days at a time gets used to a more determined 
sweep of the razor in order to clear away so stiff a field 
of stubble. He cannot suddenly alter his methods for a 
thin skin that looks as if it scarcely needed to be shaved 
at all. To such a skin his very shaving brush feels as if 
it were made of darning-needles, stabbing the flesh at 
every touch. His charge is so small that he has no time 
for the delicacies, and at the end of the shave you find 
yourself with soap in your nostrils, blood on your jaws, 
and tears in your eyes. Then you rub into your wounds, 
so as to make them smart, a piece of alum that has been 
tubbed into ever so many other wounds, and you wipe 
your face with a dirty towel that his wiped ever so many 
other faces. And you come out into the air, glad to be 
alive and resolving never in future to go to any but the 
most expensive barbers. 

I do not speak as one who is accustomed to being shaved 
by a barber. I have no longer the courage. In my 
twenties, however, when I was more indolent, I used con- 
stantly to find myself in barbers’ shops even though, as 
the razor touched my face, I was not entirely free from 
such apprehensive thoughts as: “Suppose the barber 
should suddenly go mad?” Luckily, the barber never 
did, but I have known other and comparable perils. There 
was that little French barber, for instance, who shaved 
me during the thunderstorm and who sprang into the air 
at every flash of lightning. There was also the drunken 
barber who felt for my cheek with the razor as a drunken 
man reaches out for something and misses it. Having 
at last brought the razor down on my face, he leaned on 
it to steady himself and, by leaning hard, even succeeded 
in shaving a certain patch on my right jaw. I did not 
dare so much as to utter a squeak while the razor was 
omy skin. Even a whisper, I felt, might unnerve and 
overbalance the man, and my jugular would be severed 
before he knew he had done it. No sooner, however, was 
the razor temporarily withdrawn from my face—reculer 
pour mieux sauter is, I think, the way the French describe 
it—than in a nightmare voice I gasped out: “No more. 
No more. That'll do, thank you.” He looked down at 


me with stupid, heavy eyes, and swayed gently with the 
“You won’t say anything to 


open razor in his hand. 


the boss,” he said. “Nasty touch of influenza. Been 
trying to cure it. Get into trouble if you say anything.” 
I looked at the razor and spoke, like Harold King of the 
English, under duress. “ Right,” I said. That happened 
a good many years ago, and I am still in doubt whether 
I acted as an honourable citizen either in making or in 
keeping such a promise. I was so exceedingly frightened, 
however, while the man was trying to shave me, that I 
am afraid it never entered my head to consider my duty 
as a citizen. Self-preservation, they say, is the first law 
of nature, and at the moment I cared about nothing except 
escaping at the earliest possible moment from that terrible 
chair. As I passed out into the street I did not even 
mind the fact that a piece of my face was clean-shaved 
while the rest of it was not. I consoled myself for not 
reporting the barber with the thought that, perhaps, he 
would not have to shave anybody else that day, that 
perhaps the next customer would only want to have his 
hair cut, and that not very much damage could be done 
during a hair-cut. Still, these very casuistries show that 
my conscience was pricking me. It continues to prick 
me till the present day. Life is very difficult if you do 
not happen to possess the heroic virtues. Never is it 
more so, believe me, than when you are being shaved by 
a drunken barber. 
It was not, however, perils of this kind—perils, surely, 
worthy of being added to that catalogue with which 
Othello used to thrill the ear of Desdemona—that finally 
decided me never, if I could avoid it, to allow a barber to 
shave me again. If I now shave myself, it is owing to 
that middle-aged nervousness which disguises itself in 
such words as “ hygienic.” I dislike being touched with 
shaving-brushes and razors that have been used on other 
people’s faces. I knew a man who had to grow a 
beard as the result of a small poisonous cut that he got 
at a barber’s, and I do not wish to have to grow a beard. 
If one did not mind having a beard, life would obviously 
be simpler, and one would miss some exciting— 
perhaps, too exciting—experiences. But most of us, 
even in these days, would rather do almost anything than 
grow beards. Much as the average man hates shaving, 
he hates the notion of growing a beard still more. In 
this he is entirely unreasonable. He does not know why 
he dislikes beards any more than he knows why he dislikes 
medium-boiled eggs. It is clear that a beard is a labour- 
saving device, but even in an age of labour-saving devices 
the very laziest of us will have none of it. Again, it is 
obviously natural to grow a beard, and for a man to shave 
is to defy nature no less than for a woman to use lip-stick. 
A beard is also of service in hiding the imperfections of 
the human face, and a face with an evil mouth and a weak 
chin may look positively noble in the shelter of a beard. 
There is, indeed, everything to be said for wearing a beard 
that could appeal to so indolent and uncomely an animal 
as man. Yet we go on shaving, and know not why, and 
if one of our friends appears with two days’ growth of 
beard on his chin, we regard it as evidence of a deficiency 
in his character. There is an iron law of shaving. You 
must either not shave at all or you must shave every day. 
Here there is no room for the moderate man, the lover of 
compromise, the good-natured man who likes to make the 
best of both worlds. If you do not shave at all you will 
be respected. If you shave regularly every morning 
you will be respected. But if you attempt to strike a 
nice balance and shave one day and grow a beard another, 
both sides will combine to denounce you as though you 
were something unclean. I have never been able to under- 
stand why it should be considered unclean to let the beard 
grow for three days and clean to let it grow for thirty years. 
There must be some powerful reason why moderation is 
praised in every other sphere of conduct but is anathema- 
tised in this. It is a matter on which I—possessing, as I 
have said, none of the heroic virtues—bow to public 
opinion, and I find myself shaving at the mirror every 
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morning as though I were a slave obeying orders. It is 
a waste of time. I dislike doing it. But if I did not, 
I should feel an outcast. Shaving is my daily act of 
hypocrisy. It enables me to feel a better man without 
being one. 

The sermon I wish to preach on shaving, however, is 
not a sermon against hypocrisy. It is a sermon against 
putting your trust in one thing, and it came into my 
head in this way. I bought a beautiful safety-razor, 
because everybody else seemed to have a safety-razor. 
For a time it gave me not only the pleasure of a new toy 
but, I honestly believe, the pleasure of a perfect shave. 
Months passed, however, and I became dissatisfied. I 
began to realize that I used to be able to shave better 
with an ordinary razor. I heard it said on all sides, how- 
ever, that, in order to get a good shave, the important 
thing was to lather the face well and that So-and-so’s 
soap was the best ; andso I went out and bought So-and-so’s 
soap and, for a week or two afterwards, noticed a marked 
improvement in my morning shave. Once more, in the 
course of time, I became dissatisfied, and, on this 
occasion, when I began to attack So-and-so’s razor and 
So-and-so’s soap to my friends, I was told: “ The great 
thing is to have a good shaving-brush.” I immediately 
bought a good shaving-brush, and applied So-and-so’s 
soap according to the directions on the paper that was 
wrapped round it, moistening the face with cold water 
before using the soap, and, with the help of So-and-so’s 
razor, had the first series of satisfactory shaves that I had 
had since the War. Were it not for the soap, even a sharp 
razor would not give me a perfect shave. With the soap 
and the brush, even a middling razor gives me a moderate 
shave. Hence I tell myself: “‘ Do not expect too much 
from any one thing.“ We are always putting our trust 
in one thing or another as though it were the key to perfec- 
tion, but the truth is we cannot attain to the inner sanctuary 
of perfection without a bunch of keys. You would imagine 
that a perfect shave was a fairly easy achievement for a 
serious-minded human being, but it has taken me half a 
lifetime to discover the secret of it. The perfect life, or 
the perfect State, is probably even more difficult of 
attainment, and we make the same mistakes about them, 
over-emphasising the importance of one thing and over 
looking the importance of others. We attempt to 
save civilisation by means of birth-control or private 
enterprise or Nationalism or Internationalism, as though 
any of these things were good in itself except in company 
with other equally important things. The fanatic believes 
that if he mentions the word “ birth-control ” or “‘ republi- 
canism ”’ or “communism,” he has given you the clue 
to Paradise. But it is possible to imagine human beings 
miserable under birth control, miserable in a republic, 
and miserable under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
You cannot build a house with only one wall, and you 
cannot build a perfect State with only one principle. At 
least, so I thought as I soaped my face with perfect soap 
and a perfect brush, and shaved it with a perfect razor. 
If there had been such a thing as a golden rule, there would 
have been no need of Ten Commandments. I am not 
sure that even ten are not too few. And he who neglects 
one neglects all. This I said to myself emphatically, 
dogmatically, while shaving. Y. Y. 


A LONDON DIARY 
Lonvon, Thursday. 
WRITE without knowledge of the end of the battle 
I on the Unemployment Bill, but there is no purpose 
in disguising the disquiet it has caused in the Labour 
Party. The trouble has been to understand how the 
Educational clause could have passed a Cabinet which 
included Lord Haldane and Mr. Trevelyan, and how in 
particular the Education Minister can have endorsed a 





policy on the school-leaving age in direct contradiction to 
his own. There has been some want of supervision here, 
and some forgetfulness of the causes for which the Labour 
Party lives, and in whose service the Government came 
into being. Two such causes are Education and Employ. 
ment. So far as any kind of progressive thinking is con- 
cerned, they are a unity; the reformer has to eliminate 
youth and age, turning over both to the care of the State, 
and concentrate on the task of securing a high standard 
of wage for the adult, trained as long and as generously as 
the industrial system allows. There is no need to argue 
such a position either from the Socialist or the Liberal 
point of view. Humanity, experience, the conscience 
and the intelligence of the average progressive mind, 
and the continuous evolution of the educational system 
all point the same way. There is, of course, an obsolescent 
Trade Unionism which has always been “ contrary.” But 
one did not reckon on its appearance in a first-rate Govern- 
ment Bill. 
* * * 

These things are a warning to be taken to heart in time. 
Frankly, the idealists (by which I in no sense mean either 
the Communists or even the “ hard-shell” Socialists of 
the Party) are not satisfied. Doubtless some of them 
expect too much—they forget what a dangerous life the 
Government lives,and what toils are laid for it by unscrupu- 
lous men who mean it ill. They forget its youth and 
the pressure of time and of gigantic problems on a Govern- 
ment of inexperienced Ministers. But there is some 
excuse for their criticism that its policy is one of “ little 
bits,” and that, while small schemes appear and disappear, 
greater issues of organisation and reconstruction, for the 
use of the resources of the country to preserve its staple 
industries and the character of its workmen, go unabated 
and unconsidered. The truth is that the Labour Party, 
with its enthusiasm, as far as I can gather, untouched, 
and its mass-power still growing, wants a firmer and closer 
response to its hopes and energies than it is getting. This 
feeling will grow unless it is checked, and the reason and 
the faith of Labour renewed by contact with the 
Governmental power-machine, and unless this machine 
in its turn works at higher pressure and with a more 
considered purpose. 

* * * 

One remedial measure can be applied with some force for 
the remainder of the Session, and with still greater effect 
should the Government survive for a second. All the 
Prime Minister’s friends realised how heavy a load he 
assumed when he doubled the Premiership with the Foreign 
Office. He has had a thrilling and an extremely successful 
experience in Downing Street, but also a most absorbing 
one. The inevitable result has been that the party position 
in the House of Commons has suffered. Mr. MacDonald 
is much the best Parliamentarian in the party, the Oppo 
sition, real and concealed, is formidable, and in his absence 
the Ministerial ship, buffeted from one side and from 
another, has once or twice come near to foundering. But 
this will not do. Mr. Lloyd George lost his Government 
and his career through neglect of the Commons. On the 
other hand, in my experience of the House, Prime Ministers 
of an earlier type (Gladstone notable among them) were 
literally glued to the Treasury Bench for the first part of 
each sitting, and nearly always returned to it after dinner. 
Since that time the House has lost none of its constitutional 
and traditional powers, and it happens to be in a peculiar 
sense the master of this Government. This means that 
Mr. MacDonald must return to it; otherwise repeated 
humiliations, such as those of this week and last, will be 
followed by defeat, and defeat by an appeal to the country, 
taken in confusion and on a wrong issue. The fortunes 
of a great movement are at stake, and vital as are the 
events of Geneva and Paris, those of London are more 80. 

+ * a 


It is now likely that the coming movement against M. 
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Millerand may succeed, and that in a week or so France may 
be without a President of the Republic. In that case 
M. Painlevé will be the candidate of the Bloc des Gauches, 
and his election is practically sure. The event will be a 
great gain to France, and to her relations with this country, 
as well as to the peace of the world. Just as Poincaré and 
Millerand stood for Nationalist and Militarist France, so 
the cultured and charming Painlevé will speak, none more 
eloquently, for the return to civilisation and humanity. 
Powerless as a French President is under the constitu- 
tion it might be difficult for the movement to disarma- 
ment, and through it to true security for France and for 
Europe, to make sensible progress with M. Millerand 
at the Elysée, appealing over the heads of the Herriot 
Government to the forces of the broken Bloc National 
and even to the army. The Left are acutely sensible of 
this difficulty, and as Millerand gave his office away by his 
partisanship at the Elections, he may have to accept the 
verdict he challenged. The second test will be the purifica- 
tion of the Quai d’Orsay, where the return of the able 
Berthelot is more than probable. And there may be a third 
and highly salutary change on this side of the water. 
. * * 


With good will on both sides the coming Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations should prosper, but we must be prepared for a 
duel on the Soudan. The present status of that country is 
equivocal enough. It was laid down on a “single sheet of 
notepaper,’ otherwise known as the Condominium, arranged 
between Lord Cromer and Boutros Pasha. The Soudan is 
also an old thorn in Egypt’s side, and the policy of merely 
driving it home again is not possible. Egypt could not 
keep this intractable land if we restored it to her, for it is 
certain that though the primitive southern inhabitants 
migitt accept that or any other solution, the abler, more 
civilised and extremely hostile northern Arabs would not. 
And it must be remembered that the Soudan has a very long 
frontier looking to France, that it is also neighbour to Italy, 
and that therefore the country comes into the European 
State system in a more intimate sense even than Egypt. 
But Egypt has rights. She has put a great deal of money 
into the Soudan. And she has an indubitable claim to a 
constant and liberal supply of Nile water. In other words, 
she could not be denied equal representation on a Nile 
Water Board, with a neutral chairman. A negotiation of 
this kind, conducted in a liberal spirit, should not fail, 
provided, that is to say, we keep merely Imperialist objects 
out of it. 

od *x ™ 

I believe that Roumania has failed to secure the loan 

which was the main object of the Royal visit. 
* * * 

Sir Samuel Dill wasa great academic figure, but he had also 
8 following in the world of letters which all but blazed up 
into a European reputation. It is astonishing what a 
factory of genius the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
has been. How many good books have been written on 
that absorbing theme !_ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius was certainly one of them. Now and then it 
almost reaches the standard of Gibbon’s prose, so stately 
is the movement, so rich the ornament. Dill had what 
Gibbon lacked, a religious sense ; so that his closing chapters 
on the worship of Isis and Mithra have a sincerity and a 
psychological truth which Gibbon’s account of the revival 
of Paganism under Julian does not attain. Through his 

KS, too, runs a continuous parallelism with our own 
Society and its Imperialist creed, and with the work of that 
creed in modifying the religion that half-destroyed the 
Roman Empire—and half re-made it. 

* ” - 
_ _T have read the two “ Mark Rutherford ” volumes just 
agp by the Oxford Press—Letters to Three Friends and 
aa ge Diary— with deep, now and then 
painful, interest. There are things in Mrs. White's 


which is the story of an old and a dying man— 


that might have been withheld. But taken together, 
the two books are much the closest revelation of 
this wonderful personality that his lovers and students 
are likely to obtain; they show how much literal self- 
portraiture lay behind the Autobiography and the Deliver- 
ance. Certainly he was of the race of the self-tormentors. 
The resemblance to Carlyle—an equally sensitive, equally 
dyspeptic Carlyle, but a more unselfish one—is also striking. 
And what an eye for literature—that is to say, for the greatest 
literature, the second-rate sort being usually dismissed with 
gruff contempt! Hale White was greatly excited over the 
first performance of Ibsen’s plays, in particular A Doll’s 
House, which he passionately admired. Politics he scorned ; 
but he broke into vehement expostulations over the Boer 
War. And he by no means took Mr. Shaw’s view of the 
Trial of Joan of Are. “ Oh that you and I,” he wrote to 
Philip Webb, “ had been at Rouen with 10,000 soldiers and 
artillery, to blast into hell the damned Bishop and his crew, 
English and French, who tried and burnt the saintly heroine! 
Oh that I could have gone to her execution, and have stood 
at her side in the flames.” Those sentences alone ‘:date”’ 
“Mark Rutherford.” Can you imagine any literary 
gentleman of this age writing them ? 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE “POLITICAL CREED” OF “THE 
NEW STATESMAN” 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 
Smr,—In view of the numerous occasions on which Tue 


New STATESMAN is quoted by the anti-Labour press in attacking 
the Labour movement, and in view of the prevailing impression 
that Tne New StraresMaN—notwithstanding its recent pro- 
clamation of independence—is representative of Labour thought, 
I think it is only fair to the Labour movement as a whole that 
you should state your own political creed and that of your 
financial backers. 
have an article preferring a Liberal to a Labour Government, 
if minority governments are to continue. Obviously, such a 
point of view could hardly be characterised as a Labour one. 
If the editorial and financial management of Taz New SrTarTes- 
MAN is Labour, you can have no objection to saying so. If, 
on the other hand, it is Liberal, it is only fair to say so, that 
we may know where we are.—Yours, etc., 


In to-day’s Daily News, for example, you 


G. Grant McKENZIE. 
[We fear that we cannot give Mr. McKenzie an answer that 


will satisfy him. Our “creed” is declared in our columns 
week by week as clearly as we are able to state it. 
sponds more closely, we believe, to the official programme of 


It corre- 


the Labour Party than to that of any other party. As for our 
** financial backers,” we really do not know how the majority 
of them label themselves, if they label themselves at all. We, 
at any rate, have never adopted a label. We are concerned 
only to assist as far as we may the carrying out of the policy 
which we endeavour to expound and defend, and if we thought 
that Mr. Baldwin would carry it out more effectively than 
anyone else we should support Mr. Baldwin.—Enp., N.S.] 


MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will grant me space to reply to 
your criticism upon my letter in your issue of the 24th instant. 
Had that criticism been written some thirty or forty years ago 
there would have been little to say against it, but, if you will 
pardon me saying so, you are very much out of date. 

You state with reference to the cure of cancer by a drug: 
** We know nothing about it one way or the other, nor, appar- 
ently, does the medical profession,” and you go on to say: 
‘** Meanwhile, since Harley Street cannot help us why should 
we not try hg 

An eminent surgeon some thirty years ago, after removing 
five or six hundred breasts for cancer, came to the conclusion 
that life was rather shortened than prolonged by operation, 
and decided never again to operate for cancer of the breast 
until he had placed the case before the patient. Another 
surgeon refused to operate on cancer of the breast at all. 
Another stated that while he would not say that such a thing 
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as a cure was impossible, this was so highly improbable, that 
a hope of this occurring in any single case could not reasonably 
be expected. Extreme pessimism was naturally the result of 
such views. 

These appalling results were due to the fact that the surgeons 
in those days waited until the cancer had become a considerable 
size and, as we now know, had become disseminated into the 
body before operation. They regarded cancer at that time 
as a constitutional disease. But, Sir, in spite of your rather 
unkind criticism of Harley Street, I venture to point out that 
the medical profession -has not stood still in this matter. 

We now know definitely and certainly that cancer at first 
is a purely local disease, and that your statement: ‘ There 
is no known cure for it” is entirely erroneous. On the contrary, 
we have learned to recognise certain well-marked danger-signals 
and we have found that cancer is, so far from being incurable, 
one of the most readily curable of all diseases. It is merely 
a question of early operation. A recent pamphlet issued by 
the Ministry of Health, dated May 16th, 1924, in reference to 
the modern operation for cancer of the breast, says that: 
“* When taken early it is certain that sixty per cent. and highly 
probably seventy-five per cent. of the patients were alive and 
well three years after operation,” and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt that the remaining twenty-five per cent. could 
also have been cured had they consulted a surgeon early enough. 
We may fairly say, therefore, that had that surgeon who had 
removed six hundred breasts for cancer, as quoted above, been 
alive to-day and employing the modern operation, he would 
have cured some four hundred and fifty of his cases. This 
widely different result has been brought about in the last 
twenty-five years. In view of these important facts your 
statement that “ Harley Street cannot help us” seems a little 
foolish. 

The danger of the “ Yadil” advertisement is this :—The 
public will very naturally think that if “ Yadil” can cure old 
and inoperable cases of cancer it will be equally efficacious for 
the early cases, and therefore it will do much to bring us back 
to the old state of things in which patients applied for operative 
treatment too late. If the “ Yadil” advertisement stated 
clearly that early operation gives by far the best chances of 
cure and also clearly stated that the drug should only be used 
as a possible cure in a last resource after operative treatment 
had failed, or could not be undertaken at all, I for one should 
have nothing to say against it. On the contrary, if I were 
unfortunately suffering from an inoperable cancer I should not 
myself hesitate to try that, or any other treatment, in the 
hope of curing myself. 

You ask: “Surely the medical profession need not fear 
such publicity?” I venture to say we do not. It is the 
members of the unfortunate public who suffer. Then you ask 
what other attitude can I reasonably expect you to adopt ? 
Surely, Sir, there is some moral responsibility for all great 
journals such as yours. Surely you should not publish adver- 
tisements which are of such far-reaching importance for the 
health and well-being of the public, without making some 
attempt to find out whether they are genuine or not? We 
expect lower class journals to publish for money anything that 
they can get hold of—we do not expect it of your publication. 
The present advertisement of “* Yadil” is based upon one single 
doubtful case. It is difficult to estimate the number of lives 
that will be lost by it.—Yours, etc., 

9 Welbeck Street, W. 1. Frank Sr. J. STEADMAN. 

May 26th. 

[We should not suppose that many medical men would 
accept Dr. Steadman’s remarkable statement that cancer is 
“ one of the most readily curable of all diseases ” ; but obviously 
we cannot enter into a discussion with him on that point. It 
is a technical question which is not within our province. We 
may, however, point out that since cancer is not a disease which 
the patient can diagnose for himself, he cannot know that he 
is suffering from it until he has consulted a medical man who, 
if operative treatment is called for, will presumably have advised 
him in that sense. The suggestion therefore that sufferers 
will be deterred by the “ Yadil” advertisement from seeking 
qualified advice until it is too late seems to have no basis. To 
the last sentence of Dr. Steadman’s letter we would suggest 
that the estimate is easy to make and the answer “ None at 
all.”—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Sepsis is at the root of most ailments which medical 
science finds difficult to treat. I have had to refer to surgeons 


many cases of cancer of tongue and mouth, both from my 
own and hospital patients, and in all but one of these cases I 


have found grave oral sepsis. Again, in the treatment of Pyorr- 
heea Alveolaris, unless intestinal sepsis is treated at the same 
time and overcome no local treatment of the dentist is more 
than palliative. 

In one case of cancer of the liver, which came to my notice, 
three medical men here and a well-known surgeon in town, 
gave the patient a few months to live and declared the case 
inoperable. The patient took a quack remedy and is alive and 
well this day at the end of five years. Of course the doctors 
may have been wrong in their diagnosis, or it may have been 
one of these cases of faith like unto Lourdes. I know ofa 
case where a surgeon left a Nursing Home to get instruments 
for an urgent operation, and came back and said “a miracle, 
I need not operate.” I was informed by the mother that in 
the interval she had given the child “* water from Lourdes” !! 

Medical knowledge, apart from surgical, is at so low an ebb 
at present, that all men should keep an open mind. Why are 
the consulting rooms of so-called quacks so full in town? Is 
it the mind of the man? Or is it the skill ?—Yours, etc., 

61 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. ANOTHER DENTIST. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In common with Dr. Steadman, I must confess I was 
a little shocked on finding the Yadil Cancer advertisement 
accepted by THE New StaTesMan. On reflection, I realised 
that uncensored advertisements are part of the price we must 
pay for papers of the high standard of yours. Your editorial 
reply, however, was not based entirely on this somewhat cynical 
recognition of facts. You say “ Harley Street can tell us how 
to deal with diphtheria and malaria and syphilis, and anyone 
who offers alternative treatments for these diseases is a self- 
convicted quack.” In the course of a full-page advertisement 
in the Daily Telegraph of April 1st, I read: “ Diphtheria and 
other throat infections bring to an untimely end thousands of 
children. These dangerous disorders can be stopped at the 
very first complaint of pain in the throat. Mix one table- 
spoonful of Yadil, etc., etc. This will make an end of all 
symptoms in the course of a day. When all fathers and mothers 
understand and carry out this simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment, diphtheria will have become a plague of the past.” 

On your own statement, the advertiser would seem to be 
self-convicted of quackery, and the pledge given in your final 
paragraph would appear to demand fulfilment. I am no 
purist in the matter of quack advertisements, and my indigna- 
tion at the acceptance of these particular ones is based only 
on the fact that both cancer and diphtheria are diseases the 
successful treatment of which depends absolutely on their 
recognition at the very earliest moment.—yYours, etc., 

63 Harford Street, E. Harry Rosesrts. 


[If Dr. Roberts will refer to our last issue he will see that our 
pledge was that if any competent medical man would prove 
to the satisfaction of reasonably intelligent laymen that it 
** nonsense ” to assert that Yadil can ever cure a case of cancer 
we would refuse to accept any further advertisements of this 
“quack” remedy. Similarly, if anyone can show that Sir 
Herbert Barker has never cured cases which the profession 
had given up as hopeless we will pledge ourselves never again 
to allow the name of this famous “ quack” to be mentioned 
respectfully in these columns. We all know that early recog- 
nition is vital in cases of cancer and diphtheria, but how can 
advertisements of Yadil prevent such recognition? We do 
not understand.—Eb., N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Dr. Steadman’s letter about the Yadil advertisement 
prompts me to describe the more sensible way in which pro- 
prietary medicines are allowed to be sold in France. Here 
many of these remedies are held in high repute by the doctors, 
and constantly prescribed by them. The reason is that the 
law requires that a licence for their sale must be obtained from 
the Académie de Medicine, and no doubt this is only granted 
when the medical authorities are satisfied that the remedy 
is of genuine value.—Yours, etc., E. D. TweEsM.ow. 

St. Jean de Luz, 

France, May 25th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As a professional advertising man, I may perhaps, 
without impertinence, applaud your reply to a medical corres- 
pondent last week. I know no more than yourself of the merits 
of Yadil, but I do know that in its attitude towards the adver 
tisers of this preparation the medical profession has betrayed 
a most cynical indifference to any consideration except 
private interests. Not long ago, in a Manchester newspape 
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of great bility, the proprietors of Yadil suggested a 
test by which their claims, if unjustified, could have been 
exploded with the greatest completeness and publicity. The 
General Medical Council, professing, like your correspondent, 
to regard all advertised medicaments as frightfully dangerous 
to public health, refused to countenance such a test. The evils 
created by the extensive sale of that preparation resulting from 
the very competent publicity which it receives must (according 
to the medical case) be enormous, but not so enormous as the 
evils of allowing therh to be disproved by investigation at the 
hands of a legalised medical practitioner. The interests of the 
public are of no account compared with medical etiquette. 
It is asserted by advertisement that Yadil, with a certain 
dietary to which your medical ex-subscriber makes no reference, 
has visibly and unquestionably cured cancer. Doctors admit 
that they cannot cure cancer themselves, and they will not 
let anyone try to cure it if he is so wicked as to advertise in 
order to obtain an opportunity of relieving one of the most 
terrible afflictions of mankind. I know nothing about Yadil. 
My concern is with the implied aspersion upon advertising as 
such. The principal professional exponents of that art, from 
all parts of the world, are to assemble in July at Wembley to 
the number of 3,000 to discuss the best way to promote truth 
in advertising and eliminate deception from it. The Yadil 
Company, like all other considerable advertisers, will be repre- 
sented at this convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
ofthe World. If it, and advertisers in general, were the rascals 
which the letter you have published suggests, would they go 
to all this expense and trouble to cut the ground from under 
their own feet ?—Yours, etc., 

Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 2. 

May 27th. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
IN PRACTICE 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Cannot the Liberal and Labour Parties agree to retain 
single-member constituencies and adopt the alternative vote ? 
The experience of P.R. in the countries where it has been tried 
has been far from satisfactory. I found in Italy three years ago 
that nearly all the parties wished to get rid of P.R., and it has 
now been abandoned in favour of a still worse system. In 
Belgium there is strong feeling against P.R., and in Germany 
nearly everybody condemns the present system, which is sure 
to be changed before long. France, where the present system 
is a parody of P.R., will probably return to single-member 
constituencies with a second ballot. It is true that these 
countries have the detestable system of voting by lists, but, 
although P.R. by means of the transferable vote would be a little 
less objectionable, it has most of the same disadvantages. 

(1) For its proper working any system of P.R. necessitates 
enormous constituencies. No constituency should have fewer 
than seven members, and even that number is not really large 
enough. This means that, if P.R. is to work, the country will 
have to be cut up into entirely new electoral districts without 
regard to the present local boundaries. In Germany there are 
only 35 electoral districts with an average of more than a million 
electors each. 

(2) Huge constituencies will, on the one hand, greatly increase 
the cost of elections for small parties and candidates standing 
alone, and on the other hand make impossible that close touch 
between the electors and their representatives which is essential 
to real democracy. In Germany the members of the Reichstag 
are quite out of touch with the electors who have no sort of 
control over them. 

(3) P.R. stereotypes Parliament and makes the infusion of 
new blood difficult. The prominent members of each party are 
always elected, with the result that they become irresponsible, 
being free from that fear of the electors which is the beginning 
of political wisdom. 

(4) P.R. increases the power of the party caucuses and tends 
to eliminate the personal element in politics. It means the 
triumph of the machine over the individual. In Germany the 
hewspapers did not even mention the names of the candidates 
elected for each constituency—they gave merely the number of 
votes and seats obtained by each party. The majority of the 

tors do not know who the candidates are, and vote for a 
Particular party and certain abstract principles. The system 
Proposed in England would not so completely eliminate the 
Personal element, but in immense constituencies the candidates 
Would be mostly unknown to the majority of the electors and the 
Same tendency would result. 

(5) P.R. makes by-elections impossible. 


Tuomas RUvuSSELL. 





(6) P.R. leads to a multiplication of parties, especially freak 
parties. In Germany eight parties ran candidates in 1919, 
eleven in 1920, and twenty-six in the recent election. Of these 
twenty-six fourteen did not get enough votes to elect a single 
member, but they polled altogether 842,000 votes, which were 
wasted. 

These objections to P.R. are not compensated by the fact— 
if it be a fact—that it produces a more exactly proportionate 
representation of the various parties than any other system, 
which is its only recommendation. A system of single-member 
constituencies with a second ballot (or alternative vote which 
has the same effect) produces a quite sufficiently exact represen- 
tation, as the example of France showed. Anybody that will 
take the trouble to analyse the results of the French general 
elections held under that system will find this to be the case, 
although the French constituencies were very unequal in popula- 
tion. In 1914, for instance, the French Socialists had one more 
than the exact number of deputies to which their total poll 
would have entitled them had the whole country been treated 
as a single constituency and seats distributed to each party in 
exact proportion to its poll. The representation of the other 
parties was not quite so exact, but not far wrong, and even P.R. 
will not produce exact mathematical accuracy unless the whole 
country is made a single constituency. 

Indeed, it is quite likely that the system of P.R. proposed 
in the recent Bill would produce a less proportionate represen- 
tation than that of single-member constituencies with an alterna- 
tive vote. If, for example, three parties have almost the same 
number of votes in a town with four members, how are the seats 
to be allotted proportionately ? Two of the parties will neces- 
sarily have a large number of unrepresented and therefore wasted 
votes. This will be more or less the case in the majority of con- 
stituencies and the result might easily be a House of Commons 
by no means exactly representing the voting strength of the 
respective parties. Some en of utilising the su uous 
votes is, in fact, essential to P.R. It is provided in Germany 
where each party has a list of candidates for the whole Reich, 
as well as for each constituency. The superfluous votes of each 
party in the constituencies are added together, and seats allotted 
proportionately to the candidates on their “ Reich lists.” But, 
apart from the fact that this involves a varying total number 
of members of Parliament, it is possible only with the system of 
block voting, and in fact, P.R. will work only with the system of 
block voting. The authors of the German P.R. system were 
quite logical in compelling the electors to vote for a whole party 
list without striking out a single name, or even changing the 
order of the candidates decided in advance by the party caucus. 
For its successful working P.R. necessitates these conditions. 

This is now being realised in France, where the system is one 
of P.R., when no party has obtained an absolute majority, and 
where the electors can vote for any candidates they please. In 
an article in the Populaire of May 16th, M. Jean Longuet, who 
has been hitherto a strong supporter of P.R., said that experience 
had shown that it would work properly only with the system of 
block voting, as adopted in Germany, and that, since that 
system was impossible in France, there was nothing for it but to 
return to single-member constituencies. 

The German system of P.R. is the most scientific and exact 
in existence. If, as proportionalists appear to think, an exactl 
mathematically accurate representation of the voting deena 
of each party is the only consideration to be taken into account, 
the system proposed by the English Proportionalists will not 
achieve that end any better than single-member constituencies 
with the alternative vote—perhaps not so well. They should 
have the courage of their convictions and either, as the late 
Mr. Hare proposed, make the whole country a single constituency, 
or else adopt the German system. They will then get their 
exactly proportionate representation short of fractions—for I 
suppose that they will not go so far as to cut a candidate in two 
and return half of him to Parliament—but they will make the 
English political system what the German is—a lifeless machine. 
—yYours, etc., Rosert DELL. 

Frankfurt-am-Main. 

May 22nd. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—* Wayfarer waxes indignant in your columns over 
the clause in the new Unemployment Insurance Bill which 
proposes to insure juveniles at fourteen years of age, and says 
it makes him shudder. Poor man! I should like, if I may, 
to bring him some relief by putting another view of this well- 
meant, though timid reform. 

It does not, as he asserts, stereotype the school-leaving age 
at fourteen. It only compels a boy to be insured when he 
enters his first employment after leaving school; he would 
then have the privilege of contributing 4}d. a week from his 
wages. Not until after some eight months of work would he, 
if genuinely unemployed, enjoy the rich reward of benefit 
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amounting to 5s. a week, and to this he would, under the 
scheme, have to attend at instructional classes (which do exist) 
instead of playing pitch and toss on “ Wayfarer’s”’ doorstep. 
At nt only a tiny remnant of the million and a half juveniles 
of a to sixteen remain at school. Does “ Wayfarer” 
really think they will all throw down their books and rush 
after these glittering prizes? The mere fact that, under the 
Bill, employers will have to pay to the Unemployment Fund 
5d. a week for each child employed, whereas at present they 
have the inducement of employing them free of insurance up 
to sixteen, ought to make the critics pause. . 

In Monday’s muddled debate the Government received a 
sharp rebuff on this question and at the moment of writing 
there is no knowing what the upshot may be. Very likely 
the hostile critics and education officials will win, because, 
admittedly, the job ought to be tackled mainl eae the 
schools, but if the Minister of Labour is not bamboozled by the 
virtuous shudders of these folk, he will require them to put 
on the table convincing evidence that they will now do for 
juveniles under sixteen at least so much as he is willing to 
do under this Bill. Hitherto education authorities have made 
a@ poor show, but they cannot be indifferent to the problem. 
At the present rate, it will be many a long year before the 
school age is universally raised to sixteen. Anyhow, it could 
not, I believe, be done in less than four years. Meanwhile 
Mr. Tom Shaw’s modest proposal, without prejudicing any 
measures of the grander sort, affords for the first time an oppor- 
tunity of gathering much-needed information and of securing 
some control over the fourteen to sixteen age period. Does 
it not, therefore, hold the field ?—Yours, etc., A STUDENT. 


VIENNA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTESMAN 


Srr,—May I once more draw the attention of your readers 
to the Vienna International Summer School, which will hold 
its third annual session from September 2nd to 20th? Its 

urpose is to give visitors a first-hand insight into Central and 
Rakeen European affairs, culture and intellectual achievements 
by means of lectures by prominent men drawn from nearly 
all the countries of Europe, and students from all parts will 
have an opportunity of meeting one another. 

Last year’s session was a complete success, due, to a large 
extent, to friendly publicity given by many English papers. 

Lectures will be given in English, French and German, and 
there will be student debates, excursions and social events, which 
will bring about, as last year, international good will and under- 
standing among the students. 

Special facilities as regards travelling and lodging will be 
provided, and further information can be had from Dr. Georg 
Tugendhat, c/o The London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., W. H. BEvERIDGE. 

(Chairman of British Advisory Committee 
of the Vienna International Summer School). 


Miscellany 


ON BYRON 


INCE everybody is writing about Byron (or, 
rather, has just stopped writing about Byron), 
it is high time that I began. 

English people complain that the Continent praises 
Byron unduly. They say: “ These people make out 
Byron to be a great poet because they are foreigners. 
They do not understand the full values of the English 
tongue. Therefore rhetoric, and swing, and ideas 
appeal to them; but the mystic quality of words, of 
English words, means nothing to them. They miss 
that which is the essential of poetry: magic.” 

Now this judgment I both sympathise with and 
traverse. As it seems to me, history disproves such a 
judgment. There is no doubt that his contemporary 
fellow-Englishmen felt Byron to the full, and that for 
some reason his fellow-Englishmen of to-day feel him 
no longer. Or, at least, they do not feel him as they 
once felt him. If it were true that the foreign appre- 
ciation of Byron is essentially a foreign thing, then it 
would not be true that the England of his day acclaimed 
him as the chief of poets. But the England of 


his day did so acclaim him. And the acclamation 
was not due to a chance fashion, but was personal, 


profound and sincere. His verse resounded in the 
English mind by an accord, just as a piece of music will 
call up intimate enthusiasm, wherein is no hesitation 
but a complete communion. This faculty, all wil] 
admit, has been lost to modern England. The modern 
mania for self-praise would rather choose to say, 
not that a faculty had been lost, but that greater 
powers had been acquired ; and that the lesser emotions 
of our fathers had been thrown aside. The for- 
eigners (they would say) may pick up our leavings. 

But wait a moment. What.was it in Byron which 
so moved the men of his time—who were English- 
speaking and knew nothing but English? That some- 
thing did move them is abundantly proved. What 
was it ? 

In the first place, it was the marriage of intelligence 
with the magic of words. 

That there is no poetry without magic all will agree. 
Magic is the essence of poetry as it is, still more truly, 
the essence of religion. Magic is that essential which we 
release when we come to the core of things; and if 
there be no magic in a religious ritual or a piece of 
verse, that ritual, that verse, are dead; they have not 
touched the nerve of reality. 

But the magic of words is symbolic. There is no 
magic in words which are not understood. The words 
are symbols, referring the mind to things experienced. 
Thus if you read the words “. and it was dawn 
upon the sea,”’ the words have no message to one who 
has not seen, or has not at least some hereditary memory 
of, that miracle. Even the music of words and the 
mystical effect of cadence refer to an emotion experi- 
enced, apart from the music and the cadence. 

Now Byron perpetually strikes that note of experi- 


ence, the experience of men living as the English of his | 


time mostly lived, and as France, Italy and Spain still 
mostly live. He struck or recalled or evoked the 
emotions of men to whom a mechanical industrial life 
was either unknown or imperfect or irksome. Thus it 
is the fashion to decry that superb passage upon the 
sea which begins : “ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean, roll,” but I will bargain that any man not 
sophisticated, using the sea, and hearing those lines 
for the first time, will immediately respond. 

The magic in Byron is, then, a consonance with things 
experienced by men who sailed the sea in ships, not 
defiling it with engines ; by men who saw the landscape 
of England also undefiled; by men who slept well, 
ate well and could drink. It is verse written for men 
very much alive and normally alive. It is verse written 
for men who are full of emotion, anyhow ; not jaded, 
nor needing a spur. Here was a man who expressed 
what men so living desired to hear expressed, and there- 
fore fulfilled the true function of the poet. For the 
poet, though divine, is a servant. He is the god in the 
house of Admetus; and not all his fellowship with 
heaven would make him what he is did he not bring 
to birth the struggling song as yet unexpressed in his 
fellow-men. 

Well, this function of expressing, even of expressing 
sane and normal thoughts for sane and normal days, }s 


apparent in many a chance line of unintelligent writers | 


struck out by accident and flashing an emotion ; but 
Byron united the power to achieve this with the use 
of the human intellect. That perhaps is what our 
decadence cannot forgive. 

We have come commonly to say, in modern England, 


at any rate, that there is between the Intelligence and | 


Vision an incompatible quarrel. This mortal folly 
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(for it is no less) colours all our thought. You see it in 
the most important field of all, the fuhdamental region, 
that of religion. Men go about talking as though there 
were between the Vision of transcendental truth and 
Intelligence, not only a quarrel but an actual contra- 
diction. They are too ignorant to know that the two 
have been set up together by our ancient masters as the 
twin and consonant pillars of human life. They are 
too weak to achieve any such harmony themselves. 
You see that folly, again, in the preference of humour 
to wit: for wit is founded upon intelligence and humour 
upon the neglect of it. You see it in the muddled 
worship of what are still called “ philosophies” ; system 
succeeding system, and each new system held to be 
profound in proportion with its incomprehensibility. 
You see it in the very mathematic of our day; where 
mysteries true, but beyond our faculties, are empha- 
sised not because they should make a humble man 
admit the limitation of the human reason, but because 
they make small, proud men imagine that the reason 
is not supreme in its own sphere. All our time is 
tainted with that contempt of the only faculty whereby 
man can see and be certain. Yes, even those who 
think themselves to be rationalists among us are con- 
spicuous by their inability to erect a system of the 
world, and by their mere piecemeal reaction against 
the one system which still holds the field—and will for 
ever. 


Byron was intelligent and continuously intelligent, 
and all his verse was rational; nor did he ever sub- 
ordinate sense to sound, nor common sense to emotion. 
Now and then, as is the licence of poets, he packs the 
phrase, and “‘ short-circuits,” as it were. But we know 
very well what he means. When he says of the low 
brow (the hair of the godlike head coming close above 
the eyes) that it might have been desire, that is rather 
too much shorthand to be rational; but the ellipsis 
is admissible. At any rate, he never lapses into those 
two vile weaknesses with which our moderns are para- 
lytically possessed : the itch for mere emotion and the 
impotence of obscurity. 


In this also Byron proves himself a master of verse, 
for verse is to be conducted like a gunner’s team ; 
it is to be controlled like a ship held to a course; it 
is to be fashioned like a carving out of brute boxwood. 
It is a conscious creation, though it is aided by a god ; 
and if there is accident in it, yet must that first acci- 
dent be caught up and continued. The Muse is not a 
Master but a Mistress (bless her lovely head !). In a 
word, the poet is a maker; and in his poetry man 
the carpenter appears as much as he does in his build- 
ing, or as he did once, when there were statesmen, in 
the making of policies and laws. 


To all this Byron adds the supreme quality of con- 
tinuity. By which I mean that his verse does not 
flag; that he is strong on the wing ; that he maintains 
a trajectory ; that he not only hits his mark, but that 
all his flight towards the mark is consonant with the 
end to be attained. 


There is not here any question of length. One man 
does it, as did Milton and Dryden, or as did Byron in 
Don Juan, over hundreds of lines; another in an 
epigram of two. 

It is not a matter of scale but of shape. Wordsworth, 
I will steadily maintain, never wrote even a sonnet, 
let alone a longer piece, in which there are not the most 
damnable breakdowns—like an athlete sitting on the 
And 


I take Wordsworth as the obvious antithesis to Byron. 
But it is true of all those whom men contrast with 
Byron. Thus it is true of Shelley. When Shelley 
wrote: “I arise from dreams of thee,”” he wrote some- 
thing with more lift in it, perhaps, than Byron ever 
managed, and certainly with more subtlety of rhythm. 
But the long efforts of Shelley are full of balderdash. 
The man with a sense of continuity—which is Form— 
stops when he cannot go on. He leaves out what is 
below the level of his flight or, rather (to be more 
accurate), he is gifted with a sense of his frame and 
works to a mark. 


Make you, also, no error on this: the time in which 
we live is a time of confusion, not untouched by despair, 
very wearied and awaiting change. Byron will survive 
our time and will stand among the very great poets of 
England. Our misapprehension of him is due to 
our change, not Poetry’s; and our change has been 
for the worse. But we shall recover, and his star will 
reappear with the dissipation of these nasty mists. 

H. BEttoc. 


Music 
VIENNA IN LONDON 


HE present Grand Opera Syndicate’s season at 

Covent Garden has reached its climax in the 

performance of Richard Strauss’s Waltz-Opera, 
Der Rosenkavalier. The author, Hugo von Hofmansthal, 
describes his book as a “ comedy for music,” and the 
composer must—one would think—feel increasingly 
grateful to his librettist for having provided him with 
the first opportunity for a great number of years of 
showing that as a composer he was not quite dead and 
buried. More than thirty years ago Strauss wrote a 
symphonic masterpiece, Don Juan; exactly thirty 
years ago, in 1894, he followed it with another, Till 
Eulenspiegel; then for many years he produced a 
number of noisy, crude, pretentious works, in all of 
which the real Strauss was successfully buried under 
the mask of a violent Titan, a sham Wagner. Of all 
the world’s great composers Wagner was in reality 
the one he resembled least, and the attempt to wear 
the mantle of Wagner very nearly destroyed the 
natural musician that was in Strauss. Of course, no 
greatly gifted composer could come after Wagner 
without benefiting from his practice, and the virtuosity 
Strauss has shown in all his works owed a great deal 
to the other composer. But it was natural in Wagner 
to attempt the sublime, philosophic and universal, 
and although Wagner was often grandiose, instead of 
being simply grand, he had more than a touch of the 
sublime. Strauss is of quite a different temper, and 
his efforts at exaltation are as much out of keeping 
with his natural disposition as would be an attempt by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley to sing a revivalist hymn with the 
fervour of a Welsh evangelist. Could anything turn 
out more completely flatt than Also sprach Zarathustra, 
after its enormously portentous opening? Is _ there 
music more blatantly empty than the tumultuous 
bombast of Heldenleben ? 

The cruel, the demoniac also lie completely outside 
Strauss’s province, as Salomé proves, for no music 
could be less convincing than what he has written to 
Oscar Wilde’s equally unconvincing and falsely coloured 
prose. In all these works, as in Electra, one finds 
Strauss catering for a blasé and sensation-sated society 
that has freed itself from nearly all moral taboos, 
and whose intellectual freedom he shares, without 
having any of the imaginative frenzy which might 
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make such themes as Zarathustra, Salomé and Electra 
really live. There is nothing of Nietzsche in Strauss, 
although as a man of the world he reads Nietzsche— 
who is one of the most fashionable authors of a society 
which finds its far more os representative in Arthur 
Schnitzler. Wagner, although he combated the world 
more successfully than perhaps any other artist of 
his kind has done, was emphatically not what we call 
a man-of-the-world. Strauss emphatically is, and 
Strauss is only really at home in the gay, frivolous, 
intellectual, highly polished society of Vienna. 

In Der Rosenkavalier, under the mask of an eighteenth 
century setting, he has written an opera which is the 
incarnation of what is most vivid and delightful in 
Vienna society, as it has existed from the seventeenth 
century up to the present day. It is an opera for the 
highly civilised, which is no doubt why no English 
operatic company has ever attempted to do it. Der 
Rosenkavalier demands style and polish to the last 
degree. If it cannot be done almost perfectly it had 
better not be done at all, because the soul of it is in 
that perfection of style which is the result only of long 
sustained training and experience working upon great 
natural gifts. I do not know of any English operatic 
singer who could take the part of Baron Ochs without 
making him a repulsive boor, nor do I know of any 
woman among our English singers who could take the 
boy’s part of Octavian and play the whole of that 
first act with the perfect poise of Frau Delia Reinhardt, 
who made one completely forget that she was physically 
slightly too mature to be a wholly convincing boy of 
seventeen. Yet such was the artistry of Frau Lotte 
Lehmann (the Princess) and Frau Reinhardt that the 
whole of the long conclusion of the first act passed like 
a beautiful dream. It is an outstanding example of 
Strauss’s genius in its sentimental, amorous vein. 
This is a very large element in the real Strauss. One 
gets it in its most banal form in his songs—which I 
for one cannot listen to—but in Der Rosenkavalier 
the banality, the sentimentality has gone; it has been 
transmuted into a very real Viennese amorousness, 
a beautiful gilt upon the highly refined and convoluted 
sophistication of an intelligent and cultured society. 
For sheer beauty of singing I liked Frau Elizabeth 
Schumann (Sophie) best ; the scenes between her and 
Octavian in the second act were exquisitely sung, 
and needless to say the orchestra under Herr Bruno 
Walter did their share in the whole at the same high 
level. The minor parts were all well done, and so the 
whole performance gave such extraordinary pleasure 
that it is sad to think that after this week there will 
be no chance of hearing it again. Apart from the 
unique beauty of this performance Der Rosenkavalier 
is a work of undeniable genius, worthy to be put beside 
those earlier, if smaller, masterpieces, Don Juan and 
Till Eulenspiegel, and I should imagine that the whole 
of the first act will long be pointed out in musical 
history as the first completely successful realisation 
in music of conversation ranging from grave to gay, 
from jest to passion, without any break in texture or 
form. This alone, without the beauties of its second 
and third act, would make Der Rosenkavalier a great 
achievement. 

But when Herr Bruno Walter and his company leave 
Covent Garden they will leave a gap behind which 
surely it is about time we did something to fill. There 
is no jealousy of Herr Walter among the best of our 
English musicians, They recognise that he represents 
the flowering of a musical life which we do not as yet 
possess. 

We shall never get good English opera here until we 
have a National Theatre. There is some hope that 
the present Government may make an effort to secure 
the ground either on the Whitehall site—suggested 
by Mr. Ernest Law recently in the Times—or on a site 
adjoining the arch on Constitution Hull facing Hyde 


Park Corner, which is Crown property and mere waste 
land at the present time. As soon as a site is given 
the Natio Shakespeare Memorial Committee and 
the British Drama League can proceed to get the 
theatre built and endowed. They possess between 
them a large amount of money and an excellent organisa- 
tion developed throughout Great Britain. They also 
possess valuable promises, but nothing can be done 
until a site is given, for the cost of land in the centre 
of London is prohibitive to any scheme of this sort, 
The National Theatre—as its keenest supporters imagine 
it—is to consist of two houses in the one building— 
a large theatre for opera and large scale drama, and 
a smaller theatre for Gilbert and Sullivan (whose 
copyrights will soon become public property), Mozart, 
comic opera generally, and comedy. Once we have such 
a theatre properly endowed, and under the right 
musical and dramatic direction, we shall see an immense 
development of our own musical and dramatic resources, 
The time was never more opportune than it is now. 
We are lucky in possessing in Mr. Granville-Barker a 
producer who would do honour to any theatre in the 
world, an artist who commands the respect of the whole 
acting profession, and whom one could put beside 
Herr Bruno Walter as being on exactly the same 
professional level. We also might now secure the 
services of Herr Walter as musical director, for he has 
given up his Munich position. With Mr. Granville- 
Barker as dramatic director and Herr Walter as musical 
director we would have a theatre whose initial equip- 
ment, both in music and drama, was without rival 
anywhere in the world. Under these artists our 
English singers, actors and public would receive the 
necessary training to equip them to compete with the 
rest of Europe—that serious and prolonged training 
which at present they so desperately lack. The expendi- 
ture of no public money is required to bring this plan 
into being. All that is needed is a little energy and 
good will on the part of the present Government. If 
the Government can spare the little time and attention 
necessary to provide us with a site, the public will do 
the rest. In the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Committee and in the British Drama League (which, 
by the way, has arranged a theatrical exhibition in 
the Palace of Arts at Wembley), the organisation 
necessary to build and endow the theatre stands ready. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ODERN biographies are getting to look more 
M and more like works of fiction. I say “to look 
like,”’ for I do not mean to insinuate that modern 
biography is more fictitious than old. Such biographies 
as Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Byron are not less exact or 
veracious, but the method of the biographer is approxi- 
mating more and more to that of the novelist. The famous 
closing pages of Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria is a case in 
point where the biographer imagines and deseribes the 
memories passing before the dying queen, for which, 
needless to say, there is no documentary evidgnce. Another 
instance but for which there is some slight documentary 
foundation, where the author has taken the biographer’s 
inch and protracted it to the novelist’s ell, occurs in Mr. 
Nicolson’s description of Byron’s false start for Greece on 
board the Hercules from Genoa (Chapter V.). The feelings 
he attributes to Byron and his companions are imagined 
and well imagined ; no one could wish the passage away, 
or that the biographer had prefaced it with—‘* may we not 
suppose that they felt, etc.”: 


“The night of the 13th, the first of many nights upon the 
Hercules, was spent in Genoa harbour. Their little brig, 
dark and ungainly amid the reflected spars and lanterns of 
larger vessels, rode gently at her moorings waiting for the 
breeze of dawn. The feeling of isolation, which descends 
on those who stoop together in the tallow-lit cabins of little 
ships, oppressed them with a sense of severance from all 
that was familiar in their usual identity. Schilizzi and 
Gamba, Trelawny and Bruno, all but strangers that morning, 
and now stooping together in a confined and airless prison, 
folding their so personal possessions into strange and sticky 
lockers—isolated and yet promiscuous, alien and yet under 
the sudden compulsion of the closest intimacy! 


“We have all,at moments, experienced this rapid wrench 
from the habitual, this immediate plunge into an impersonal 
and unknown microcosm. But for those five men who 
found themselves that night encased so suddenly, the sounds 
of a wider and more familiar world—the distant rattle of a 
coach upon the cobbles, the lilt of a Southern song across 
the water—came but as the echoes of an existence already 
sundered, as the faint reminiscence of a life which once, 
and long ago, had been their own. This physical isolation 
was but the symbol and the prelude of a more spiritual 
detachment ; there was no similitude in their condition 
with the pleasurable ventures of other passengers on other 
ships ; it was no fortuitous circumstance, but a compelling 
destiny, which had thus combined them; and as their 
leader was one who glittered as the cynosure of half the 


world,” 
- 7 ” 


In the case of Ariel, of course, the method has been 
pushed still further. M. Maurois frankly relies on his 
imagination to tell him what Shelley and his friends actually 
said on occasions of which there are no records. In his 
hands biography has tipped right over into fiction, though 
ascertainable fact still guides the progress of the story. I 
have been reading Mr. Maurice Baring’s new story, C 
(Heinemann. 15s.), far the best one he has written. 
It is interesting too from a technical point of view. Here 
Wwe see the novel approximating to the memoir. It is a 
story which, though entirely fictitious, pretends to be as 
thoroughly documented as Ariel, and, what is more, the 
manner in which it is written suggests that the writer has 
Continually referred to letters and records. Mr. Baring 

mvented a biographer for his hero “C,” who decides 
that the only thing to do with the material at his disposal 
for a biography is to make a novel out of it. The method 
implies the constant mention of precise details. The result 


is to lend an air of solid reality to the whole story. One 
example will serve to explain what I mean: “ C ” asked to 
be allowed to spend one Sunday at Eton before he left, so as 
to say good-bye to Harry. This favour was granted. He 
went down one Saturday afternoon to Eton and steed with 
his tutor. He arrived about tea-time and strolled through 
the familiar passages. He found Weigall, who had just 
finished tea, and who now messed with a boy called Sims. 
They were discussing questions that concerned the Beagles 
and the House Debating Society, and they could not pay 
any attention to “‘C,” soabsorbed were they in the immediate 
present. The mention of the boy’s name who was now 
messing with “C’s” old friendis one of those small facts which 
the novelist omits, unless he is going to make further use 
of it. In this case “ Sims ” is never mentioned again. 
- 


Take, again, this passage which might well have come 
from a memoir: “ Soon after Christmas, ‘C.’ met Blades, 
who asked him to dinner with his people. There he saw 
another facet of the intellectual world: the Bishop of 
Christminster, who had just published the last volume of 
his brilliant history of the Dukes of Athens; William 
Farren, who directed archeological research in Rome, 
rarefied, remote, silent; Hodgkinson, the critic, amiable 
and acute, witty and gay ; and a Mrs. Airlie—enthusiastic, 
but pointed and critical—who had read all the latest 
French novelists and poets. Nothing but literature and 
books was discussed.” All these people mentioned here 
and briefly described, are mentioned for the first and last 
time. They serve the same purpose as Defoe’s careful 
list of things which a boy friend of Captain Jack’s stole 
years before ata fair—they intensify the air of verisimilitude. 

. * * 

It is not a new method, but it is one which few novelists 
have practised. Defoe was the great master of it, who 
habitually concocted cunning little pieces of circumstan- 
tiality which lull the reader into believing that he is reading 
not fiction but fact. I am not sure that Mr. Baring does 
not sometimes, like Defoe, overreach himself in simulating 
so perfectly the tone of the bond-fide narrator, but his easy 
rapidity and lucidity usually float the reader comfortably 
over passages in which he has affected a too extreme pre- 
cision. C, as a novel, is a triumph of unemphatic actuality. 
If it were a “ still-life ’ picture of fruit the birds might come 
and peck at it. 

* * 

But what a false idea of the book I should be giving if 
I ended my comments upon it here! I dwell upon this 

int because it is technically interesting, not because it 
is the one likely to strike the reader as most characteristic 
of the book. “C” is the story of the making of a poet 
who died before he wrote his best. It is a story of passion 
and humiliation, of bewildered gropings, of happiness and 
unhappiness. There are two love stories in it: a story 
of first love, brief and beautifully told, a story of a much 
more tenacious and torturing passion. There are delightful 
bits of boy in it, and passages in which the guileless and 
engaging clumsiness of youth is done rare justice. What 
is, I think, most remarkable of all is that these emotional 
episodes are not artificially isolated as is the case in most 
fiction. We get the impression that ‘‘C’s” love story was 
lived through in the interstices of other occupations, dis- 
tractions, relations. And that is true to life. It does not 
make it less poignant to the intelligent reader. The 
women are admirably drawn; Leila’s letters are master- 
pieces of easy naturalism, expressive in the last degree of 
elusive femininity manipulated for the purposes of self- 
justification. Many novelists have chosen an author or 
a poet for a hero. As a rule my interest sinks when I 
perceive that this is the case. We have invariably to take 
on trust the merits of these hero’s works, and usually we 
find it hard to do so. Mr. Baring is a poet himself. He 
= us two specimens of “(C’s” poetry: one @ VALE on 
eaving Eton, subtly boyish, and one a threnody which is 
one of the most beautiful ms Mr. Baring himself has 
written. ‘“‘ An easy naturalism ’’—I come back to that 
hrase as the most comprehensive description of his method, 
in which subtleties are never stressed, tragedy is never over- 
loaded, and the sentiment and sympathy of the author 


never blind. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. Letters to Her Family, 1839-1863. Edited 
by Leonarp Huxtey, LL.D. With Portraits. Murray. 21s. 


Another volume, containing two hundred and twenty hitherto 
unpublished letters of Mrs. Carlyle, gives rise to the enquiry 
how many of the letters of this famous epistoliser are now 
in print. We have not all the Carlyle literature within easy 
reach, but we feel certain that we are guilty of no exaggeration 
when we put Mrs. Carlyle’s letters down at one thousand, 
though for safety’s sake we will add the saving clause, “ be the 
same a little more or less.” 

We cannot suppose that this hasty writer ever for one 
moment considered the possibility of making this gigantic 
legacy to the world. She had indeed half suspected that, 
were her husband to survive her, she would be the victim of 
an apotheosis! But that it would assume the shape of an 
annotated edition in three volumes of her own familiar cor- 
respondence with her “‘ Man of Genius ” can hardly have entered 
her mind, whose peace it must have destroyed. 

Among the different ways of becoming an author of per- 
manent distinction, Mrs. Carlyle’s way, ‘‘ malgré elle,”’ is note- 
worthy. Her attitude towards her husband in one particular 
never varied. He may have disappointed and wounded her 
in a hundred ways, and made minced meat of that fiery particle, 
her heart, but of his genius and secured rank as an author she 
never, amidst all her vexations, entertained a doubt. Of 
Past and Present she writes before its publication, “It is a 
great book, calculated to waken up the soul of England, if it 
has any longer a living soul in it’ ; and this is what she always 
felt of the productions proceeding from that furnace and 
smelting forge. 

That at times Mrs. Carlyle played with the idea of producing 
something in the shape of a book, on her own accord or in 
collaboration with others, occasionally dimly appears in her 
letters, but her way of life, her daily self-inflicted toil, forbade ; 
and she must soon have come to believe that literary fame, 
a thing after which at one time she had panted, was not for 
her, but belonged, as of right, to the growling and cursing 
*“*Man of Genius,” who lived above her head, “‘ deep in the 
Hell of Cromwell, out of sorts, nervous, a man of sorrows not 
acquainted with silence,’ except, as Mazzini said, “* platonically.” 

Yet how stands the account to-day between the two spouses 
in the Books of Parnassus? At one end of the library repose 
in dignified state the ‘‘ Works” of Thomas Carlyle in thirty- 
four volumes octavo, beginning with the Life of Schiller, going 
on with Sartor Resartus and the French Revolution, Past and 
Present, Cromwell and Frederick—with Miscellanies and Pamph- 
lets, Latter Day and others, thrown in. A noble record of 
literary labour! At the other end, for husbands and wives 
should dwell apart in the library, are the volumes, seven or 
eight in number, in which are collected the scattered letters, 
written on little scraps of paper, sometimes torn out of the 
butcher’s books in the hurry and scurry of the almost demented 
domestic existence of the lady of No. 3 Cheyne Row. Who 
is to award the prize between these two competitors for fame ? 

It is only fair to the man to say that in addition to the 
thirty-four volumes of Works, properly so called, he also 
entered the lists as a letter-writer. His eighty-nine letters 
to Emerson (who secured for him the first cheque he ever 
received on account of Sartor Resartus), his seventy letters to 
Mill, his one hundred and seventy-five letters to be found in 
Professor Norton’s edition, and an unnumbered host, scattered 
up and down the four volumes of Froude’s ill-judged and 
ill-mannered Romance, as well as in other places, would, when 
added together, make up a grand total that can hardly fall 
short of his wife’s thousand. Truly, a vocal pair! 

That the husband could write a letter, sometimes addressed 
to his correspondent and sometimes to the universe at large, 
that despite a somewhat too recurrent sameness, must always 
excite interest, admiration and genuine laughter, is plain beyond 
the reach of cavil, but how do they compare as letters with 
his wife’s? Whatever may be the answer returned to this 
query, one thing is clear—that the “‘ Carlyles of Cheyne Row,”’ 
though now long released from the torturing ties of matrimony, 
are as authors linked together by the more enduring bonds 
of literary fame. 

When we come to consider the actual contents of this last 
contribution to Mrs. Carlyle’s correspondence, there is happily 
no need to say anything more than that they are as good, 
as witty, as wicked, as heart-rending as we well knew before- 
hand they were bound to be. For the most part these letters 


are addressed to Jeannie Welsh, a daughter of “‘ Uncle John” 
of Maryland Street, Liverpool—a delightful niece, Mrs. Carlyle’s 
junior by eighteen years, for whom she entertained a fervent, 
sisterly affection and to whom she wrote, during a period of 
ten years, more than one hundred letters. 

On Jeannie’s marriage in 1853 and the appearance of a baby, 
this correspondence abruptly ceases. This sudden termination 
of such an interchange of deep feeling jars upon the reader, 
though the judicious editor in his short introduction undoubtedly 
gives the reason for it. 


No need (he writes) to hint that Mrs. Carlyle was simply jealous 
of the husband and child who came between them. She was 
woman of the world enough to know how natural it was that 
Jeannie, absorbed in other interests, should have less of confidence 
to offer, less of response to give; and for herself, Mrs. Carlyle, 
when once she had pitched her friendship so high, was not one 
to endure its feebler continuance on a plane of incomplete 
sympathies. Her “divination” saw too clearly into Babbie’s 
heart and her own. Better to have done with the correspondence 
while it was still warm and heartfelt than let it grow cold and 
unmeaning (p. 111). 


This is well, and almost convincingly said. 

Happily this volume ends before Mrs. Carlyle’s really “ dark 
days’ began, when ill-health, sleeplessness and the morphia 
habit clouded her mind, and upset the balance of her piercing 
intelligence. 

The whole book swims in Life. Mrs. Carlyle was “a great 
lover” and had clustering around her in Cheyne Row as fine 
a collection of men as ever delighted in the society of as witty 
@ woman as ever lived. It would be hard to say for which of 
them she had the tenderest heart, for which the greatest 
admiration, and which of them she best liked to see. We 
should be disposed to name Mazzini in the first place, Cavaignac 
in the second, and Erasmus Darwin (the brother of Charles) 
in the third. But this is perhaps to pry too curiously into the 
hidden secrets of the heart. 


Mrs. Carlyle’s dislikes and animosities are here freely dis- 
played, sometimes with a savagery of invective that makes 
the reader shudder. But it is observable that whilst the 
affections endure the disaffections fluctuate or admit of 
mitigation. John Carlyle, Thomas’s brother and a doctor, 
and Geraldine Jewesbury, that romantic lady, are at times 
portrayed in terms of aversion it would be difficult to find 
equalled in the records of dislike, but at other times this dislike 
seems to have been either conquered or smothered. On the 
whole it may be said that Mrs. Carlyle took kindly to men. 
Tennyson she greatly liked. Dickens she enormously enjoyed, 
both as a writer and aman. In Thackeray she took an abiding 
interest. Forster she does not seem actively to have disliked. 
Anthony Sterling (John Sterling’s brother) was so obviously 
a favourite that his wife went mad, and thought she was his 
lover. Old Rogers she justly detested—‘ a very devilish old 
man ”—who did his best to make mischief between husband 
and wife. 

But though most emphatically “‘ a man’s woman,” she was 
equally markedly “a woman’s woman.” Indeed, it cannot 
be denied that she cast a wide net. When her sympathy was 
once aroused and her heart touched, her activities knew no 
bounds. Not even the forbidding walls of a madhouse could 
keep Mrs. Carlyle outside, if anyone in whom she was really 
interested was within. Her behaviour towards the raving 
madman Plattnauer is almost beyond belief. She got him 
out of his asylum and took him into Cheyne Row, where, 
somewhat to her amazement, her husband, “ good as he always 
is on great occasions,” not only consented to receive him, 
but took to him “most lovingly” and showed him “ the 
uttermost kindness.” Plattnauer was not the only “ mad,” 
to use one of Mazzini’s odd bits of English that are scattered 
so freely about Mrs. Carlyle’s letters as to make a perfect 
dictionary of words and phrases; but others, suffering from 
the same dread calamity, rushed to Mrs. Carlyle when their 
intellects were overthrown and passionately besought her aid. 
Her friends were frequently alarmed for her bodily safety, 
but she never shared their fears. ‘*‘ No ‘mad’ will hurt me— 
they perceive an affinity.” 

An amusing scene is described in one of these letters, 
depicting the sudden inburst into Cheyne Row of Lord Jeffrey, 
who fifteen years before had fallen a victim in Corneby Bank, 
Edinburgh, to Mrs. Carlyle’s charms, with the strange result 
that, much to the horror of Brougham and Macaulay, two of 
Carlyle’s most characteristic and still vital articles made their 
appearance in the Blue and Buff. Jeffrey, unabashed by the 
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THE MADNESS OF LONDON. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


ONDON is the most wonderful city in the world, and but for the 
I { imbecility of its legislators could treble its prosperity in a decade. 
The secret of success is attraction. London has every facility to 
become the gayest and most alluring of capitals, but since the war it has 
been ruled by a disgusting hypocrisy designed to ruin its charms, 

London is the most heavily taxed metropolis of the world, and yet our 
fool legislators persist in thwarting the progress by which the iniquitous 
taxes they impose can be paid. 

his is a material world, and, of necessity, we are all salesmen, whether 
we sell art, literature, trousers, amusements, or pearls for swine to bait 
loved ones. 

London is the great market place of the world, and to increase its 
pay and pay its taxes it must attract the wealthy travellers of the 
worl 

Why, then, does every boat coming to England from America, when it 
stops at Cherbourg, shed, not half, but three-quarters of its wealthy 
passengers? Because the French are cute enough to make Paris attractive 
in order that the wealth may be spent there. 

By our petty restrictions of personal liberty we drive visitors away from 
London. This seems perfectly mad, but perhaps it is our generous method 
of giving Paris reparations—for the lives or money we spent in France. 

The life of London—the metropolis of the world—can be made infinitely 
more interesting than the tawdry and fetid “side-show” life of Paris— 
more entertaining and more cleanly. But directly night clubs and cabarets 
are open the police are inspired to close them, whilst to order a brandy 
and soda, or a pint of champagne, after some absurd schoolboy-hour is made 
a serious crime! 

Freed from the petty restrictions of narrow-minded nincompoops, London 
could easily outvie Paris. Gaiety is vice only to vicious fanatics. Only 
fools and discredited politicians get drunk. 

- * * * * 

One thing Paris misses. It can’t make men’s clothes. The cut is ludicrous. 
Americans buy their clothes at Pope and Bradley’s but wear them more 
often in Paris. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 0d. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. 0d. 
Dress Suits from £16 16s. Od. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats 
from £7 7s. Od. 


An original and interesting booklet on 44 OLD BOND STREET W 


men’s fashions will be forwarded on @ 413 SOUTHAMPTON R 
application. RSvar excuance MANCHESTER 
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presence of Empson, Plattnauer and the maidservant, rushed 
up to Mrs. Carlyle and gave her 

one kiss after another, not on the brow or any of those delicate 

spots, but plump on my lips, calling me “my darling Jeannie,” 

“‘my sweet child,” ‘“‘my dear love.” Now all this was nothing 

at all, but just look at it with Plattnauer’s eyes—my attention 

to him was attracted by his convulsive snatching up a newspaper, 
over which he stooped his head, blushing. Oh, merciful Heavens, 
how he was blushing, the good young man. At last he reeled 
across the floor, and bade me good morning with a look “ sig- 
nificant of much.” 
Lord Jeffrey, no doubt, was seventy, though he did not look it, 
and Empson was her son-in-law, and Helen Mitchell had long 
since ceased to be startled at anything ; but who need wonder 
that Plattnauer, only partially in his right mind, was horrified 
to witness this light conduct on the part of one he had learnt 
to look upon as his own particular guardian angel ? 

Lest it should be supposed that this delightful book is all 
like this, we must refer to a passage, too long to be here quoted, 
of hortatory and moving eloquence, just as good as, though 
not inspired by, ‘“‘ The Everlasting Yea” in Sartor Resartus. 


The passage will be found on page 136. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


ELIZABETHANS 


Elizabethans, By A. H. Butien. London. Chapman and 
Hall. 10s. 6d. 

How are we to criticise a work by A. H. Bullen? No sooner 
did we see that name on the title-page than there rose before 
us the sense of the enormous debt we owe him—and not we 
only, but all lovers of English literature. Where would be our 
knowledge of some of the greatest of writers, and where our 
comfort in reading them, but for Bullen’s learning and devotion ? 
Had he, indeed, done nothing beyond restoring to the world 
the treasures hidden in Elizabethan Song-books, he would have 
done enough to earn our lasting gratitude, and incidentally 
to go far to destroy in us, so far as he is concerned, the judicial 
faculty. As well expect from Ben Jonson a rigid and chilly 
appraisement of that “ reverend head’ to whom he owed all 
he was and all he knew, as expect us to deal with Bullen in a 
detached and dispassionate spirit. It is hard to “‘ peep and 
botanise *’ here. 

Still, the effort must be made; and fortunately Bullen has 
himself set us the example. In this book he is discussing his 
friends, and as it were writing the obituary notices of men he 
had known and loved. There are few, assuredly, who know 
and love their friends better than he knows and loves Dekker, 
Drayton, Bullein. And yet he rightly refuses to ignore their 
faults and weaknesses: while not extenuating their glory, 
wherein they were worthy, he points out, without enforcing, 
their defects in which they are censurable. Thus he draws 
attention to the wilful perversities and obscurities of 
Chapman, and even in the case of Campion, where he had 
every excuse for indulging in an excess of eulogy, he warns us 
against uncritical adulation. Such adulation he would not 
have wished for himself; nor shall we give it. 

This book consists of ten papers, ‘“‘ bound each to each by 
the natural piety ” of the editors, but lacking real unity and 
completeness. Some of them are lectures, delivered so long 
ago as 1889, on Dekker, Daniel, Nicholas Breton and others. 
The names, as Bullen admits, were chosen very much at random; 
many, with which he was equally competent to deal, are con- 
spicuously absent. They were written before, largely through 
his own labours, the themes had become familiar ; and, though 
he intended to revise them before publication, he never carried 
out his design. Four or five are rescued magazine articles— 
one or two, like that on Hakewill’s Apologie, hurried and sketchy, 
others, like those on William Bullein and Fulke Greville, more 
elaborate ; but none received the revision that he wished to 
give them. Hence we have before us not the final judgments, 
but the earlier thoughts, of a man who, though always mature, 
never stood still ; and we must remember that had the author 
issued them himself many of the marks of the tentative and 
occasional would have been removed. But, as things are, the 
book as a whole covers no definite field, and the papers, taken 
individually, are not always adequate. 

They are, it is true, written in that most attractive of manners, 
the manner of one writing (or rather speaking) out of an abundant 
mind, from knowledge accumulated through many years, 
not needing to consult books for this fact or that quotation, 
but giving forth richly out of his own storehouse things new and 
old. They are, as Bacon might have said, the ready talk of 
a man who has achieved fulness by reading and exactness by 


writing ; and they have the charm of such undress conversation, 
But finished they are not, either in style or in substance. Much 
that is fitting in a lecture needs qualification in a book; and 
qualification would have been supplied had the lecture received 
permanent form. Thus, for example, that ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” stands 
for Pembroke (p. 28) may be true, and no one had a better 
right than Bullen to be dogmatic on the point ; but he would 
have at least defended the statement had he lived. Similarly, 
that Sonnet 107 refers to Elizabeth’s death (p. 224) is not by 
any means beyond dispute. In certain cases we think he 
would not merely have revised, but have rewritten. The 
last paper, for instance, on “‘ Shakespeare the Englishman.” 
is excellent enough for the purpose for which it was designed— 
as a contribution to the Shakespeare Tercentenary of a khaki 
magazine—but, though bearing plentiful marks of scholarship, 
it appears thin and perfunctory when read in cold blood ; and 
the peculiar patriotic tone that suited 1916 is curiously out of 
tune to-day. 

The aim of the papers is well indicated in the introductory 
remarks to that on Chapman, and is indeed obvious throughout. 
It is to guide us through the wilderness; and a wilderness, 
beyond question, some of these authors offer us. Partly from 
their inordinate voluminousness, partly from the absence (in 
1889) of good critical editions, and partly from the crabbed 
and confused style of writing in which they often indulged, they 
are often hard to read; and these lectures are pleasant, and 
safe, introductions to their study, informing us, with all Bullen’s 
knowledge and accuracy, as to what has been discovered of their 
lives and circumstances; telling the ordinary reader what 
to choose and what to avoid ; in fact equipping him, as ladies 
of old equipped their knights, for a journey through a forest 
which, though full of beauty and enchantment, is often rough 
and difficult. This aim is admiiably attained ; and sometimes 
more than this aim. On William Bullein his namesake speaks 
with an enthusiasm rare with him, which makes the essay more 
than usually attractive; and, as one would expect, that on 
Campion shows Bullen at his best. This paper was plainly 
a labour of love; and the illustrative quotations—though 
perhaps he might have given some still more characteristic— 
rouse him to a pleasing glow of passion. In this essay, for 
once, he pauses in his path to allow himself half a page of general 
appreciation: and it is specially here that, despite ourselves, 
we are compelled in our turn to express our opinion. Bullen’s 
judgments are true, sound, and common-sense ; but they are 
not illuminating or profound. They resemble the recommen- 
dations of a showman, and reveal little either of philosophic 
depth or of esthetic sensibility. 

The fact is that Bullen, though no one ever loved poetry 
more, and though no one has done better service in bringing 
true poetry to light, was not a great critic. He was not, that 
is, capable of analysing his own pleasure into its elements, or 
of expressing with exactness the peculiar character of the beauty 
in which he delighted. Some men, no more quick to feel than 
he, have had this power in marvellous measure; but it was 
not his. Thus this lecture on Campion, though every paragraph 
shows how he delighted in his author, never even tries to grasp, 
or at least to make us grasp, the precise quality of Campion’s 
genius, by which he is discriminated from other lyric poets. 
Campion’s verses are “ melodious,” they are “ beautiful,” they 
are “ delightful’ ; but we get no such accurate or penetrating 
description as that which Wotton, for example, gives when he 
speaks of the “* Dorique delicacy ” of Milton’s songs in Comus, 
or as that which Coleridge gives when he speaks of the “ happy 
valiancy ” of the style of Antony and Cleopatra. It is this that 
renders some of Swinburne’s judgments, with all their absurd 
hyperbole, more valuable than the sane and measured verdicts 
of Bullen. The power is one of the rarest of gifts—as rare, 
perhaps, as the imaginative vision itself—nor are we censuring 
Bullen, but merely noting a point, when we remark that he does 
not possess it; that he lacked, if not the eye to see poetic 
quality, yet the tongue to make it visible to others. The gods 
do not give any man all the talents. But the absence of this 
capacity diminishes the permanent worth of these papers. 
They belong, on the whole, to what De Quincey called the 
Literature of Knowledge rather than to that of Power; and 
it is the latter kind alone that is “ triumphant for ever.” 

While, therefore, we have read this book with great pleasure, 
we have been conscious throughout that the pleasure is not of 
the highest order. We have here many delightful quotations, 
and much very useful narrative of fact ; but there is no real 
distinction of style, or deeply penetrative criticism, in Bullen’s 
own writing. So much we must say if we are to do homage 
to that which alone we reverence more than Bullen himself— 
the truth. 
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The book is well edited; the proofs (an important point 
where so much is quoted from old authors) have been carefully 
read. (We wonder, however, whether adventures on p. 57 
should not read adventurers). But where is the index, without 
which a book of this class is as incomplete as, in the opinion of 
Mr. Tony Weller, a breach of promise case is incomplete without 
an alleybi ? E. E. K. 


THE AUTHOR OF ADOLPHE 


Benjamin Constant. 1767-1830. By Exizasera W. ScHERMER- 
HORN. Heinemann. 25s. 

M. Fernand Baldensperger, who has written the preface to 
this new book on Benjamin Constant, is of opinion that “ it is 
no easy task to make his versatility palatable to modern 
readers,” and it is obvious that Miss Schermerhorn is inclined 
to share this view. Why they should think this, it is hard 
to say. Indeed, one would guess offhand that of all the 
important figures of his time there was none more likely to 
appeal to the modern mind. There is nothing “ unpalatable ” 
about Constant, unless his chief weakness, an honest incapacity 
to choose between alternatives, be unpalatable. It is true 
that he was no man of action, though forced continually to 
act; that he was no statesman, though a courageous political 
thinker ; that more than once he found himself in the awkward 
position of having to eat his own words almost immediately 
after they had been uttered. Yet it is as impossible to consider 
him dishonest as it is to pretend that he was “ interested.” 
Other men turned their coats and differed, indeed, only from 
Constant in this, that they turned them with success. It was 
a time, if ever there was one, when a politician had to be an 
opportunist or nothing, and Constant’s chief crime in this 
respect was a complete incapacity to “ spot ” the winning side. 

But when M. Baldensperger suspects that it may be difficult 
to make Constant’s versatility palatable, he is, one imagines, 
thinking not only of his political career. ‘‘ Never was there 
anything so ridiculous as my indecision,” wrote Constant in 
his journal, at the time when he was trying to break away 
from Madame de Stiiel. ‘“*‘ Now marriage, now solitude ; now 
Germany, now France; hesitation upon hesitation, and all 
because at bottom I am unable to give up anything.”” And the 
self-criticism, like all Constant’s self-criticism, is clearly sound. 
It is the whole history of his life. Whether this be palatable 
or unpalatable obviously depends upon the palate, but one 
would have thought that when, as here, this spirit was mixed 
with the clearest self-perception, it would have had considerable 
appeal to-day. William James, it is true, wrote of him: ‘“ He 
can’t get mad at any of his alternatives, and the career of a 
man beset by such all-round amiability is hopeless.” Amiability 
is the wrong word to describe Constant’s attitude, but one can 
see of course that his career, in James’s eyes, was, and had 
to be hopeless. He was the born doubter, the born 
** affectionate.” He could neither believe nor love. 

In almost every circumstance of his life he stood between 
two or more stools. Born a French Swiss of Huguenot stock, 
he was educated in Germany and Edinburgh. He had no country 
nor love for any one country above others. He was twice 
unsuccessfully married, and of the three chief loves in his life, 
one Mme. de Charriére, the most attractive, was old enough 
to be his mother, while the other two were Madame de Stiel 
and Madame Récamier. Could a worse fortune befall any 
man? Yet how typical of him they are! The first two, 
Madame de Charriére and Madame de Stiiel symbolise almost 
perfectly that further dualism in Constant’s mind between the 
centuries. Madame de Charriére was pure eighteenth century, 
witty, commonsensical, balanced, feminine, a little spiteful, 
while Madame de Stiiel was purely and intolerably romantic. 
Both clearly answered to warring needs in Constant himself. 
Neither could by any possibility have satisfied him. It is 
doubtful whether the emotion he felt for either at any time 
was anything approaching what happy lovers know as love, 
yet by the age of thirty-five they had worn him out between 
them. It was then he wrote: ‘“‘ Mon cceur est trop vieux 
pour s’ouvrir & des liaisons nouvelles.” 

Yet though he could not love, Constant was born to suffer 
all the pains of love, and worse was still to come. When fifty 
he was captured by that celebratedly virtuous and frigid coquette 
Madame Récamier. To her, with her “figure d’ange et de 
pensionnaire,” he passionately wrote: “ Aimer c’est souffrir 
mais aussi c’est vivre. Et depuis si longtemps je ne vivais 
plus.” It was his last effort at “ living and his most painful. 
Like Madame Récamier’s other lovers, he was quickly tamed. 
“ Quand lage des passions est passé,” he had soon to write ; 


“que peut on désirer si ce n’est d’échapper a la vie avec le 
moins de douleur possible?” Unhappy dans l’ége des passions, 
he was unhappier still when it was over. 

If that were all there was to be said about Constant one could 
understand him being unpalatable to modern or indeed to 
readers. But of course it is far from all, for to his weakness 
Constant added a perception of himself that is as fascinating 
as his gift for analysis is lucid. If he had written no more 
than Adolphe, he would remain one of the most intri 
characters of the last 150 years. Actually by the publication 
of his notebooks and journal he has won for himself a place 
with the great self-revealers of literature, a place as secure ag 
any but the greatest well can be. 

Yet it must be admitted that a really good book on sg 
wayward and complex a character, one whose views were s0 
swayed by the fluctuations of his personal relationships, would 
be difficult to write. Miss Schermerhorn has done her best, 
She has collected an immense amount of material and told 
the story of Constant’s life at considerable length. She has 
successfully avoided being carried away by Sainte-Beuve’s 
plausible dislike of him. She has been, if not entirely fair, 
at least unprejudiced. She has made all the excuses possible 
for her subject—if not some that are impossible. It is obviously 
a mistake to excuse Constant at all. He has told us what he 
was like without excuses, and the wisest course is to accept 
his reasonable estimate of himself as the last word. 

What one cannot quite understand is Miss Schermerhorn’s 
apparent failure to see the psychological interest in her subject. 
She misses the fine shades. Perhaps this is partly due to 
a rather clumsy, and insensitive use of words, but it seems to 
go deeper than that. Anyone who can write that Gibbon 
*“*was impressed by the general uplift and advancement he 
perceived in Lausanne society” is obviously not only rather 
deficient in a sense of style, but also in the power of reading 
character. While to say that Adolphe “is wholly devoid of 
poetic value except such as springs from the sincerity of its 
emotion,’ seems both nonsense in general and untrue in 
particular. 

Still, the book has merits. It is honest and it does contain 
an immense amount of information. But the wise man after 
reading it will turn back to Constant’s own writings. 


PREHISTORIC DOCTORING 


Medicine, Magic and Religion. By W. H. R. Rivers. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

We must not expect too much of the posthumous works of 
a scientist, and it is certain that had he lived Dr. Rivers would 
never have allowed these lectures to be republished in their 
present form. Nevertheless, something of the author’s remark- 
able mentality is to be found in them, and though the problems 
suggested are more numerous than those solved, the subject 
matter is fascinating. 

It is the tendency of our age to set more and more emphasis 
on the part mind plays in disease, and we have seen the result 
not only in the advancement of science, but also in the genesis 
of new forms of magic and religion, all claiming and, indeed, 
succeeding in healing and allaying the disabilities and diseases 
of post-war humanity. Thus do we climb up from the Victorian 
age to the Higher Savagery ! 

Dr. Rivers delivered his lectures under the Fitzpatrick endow- 
ment before the Royal College of Physicians in 1915 and 1916: 
he intended them as a prolegomenon to the history of medicine, 
which is the real subject fostered by that endowment, and his 
concern was with the science of healing at its origin in magical 
and religious exercises. In this primitive stage mankind attri- 
butes all disease, as well as all the other incidents of material 
life, to what might be called supernatural causes, were it not 
that this would imply the existence of the concept of a natural 
world, a concept which, in fact, does not exist for the savage- 
By him disease is attributed to the action of human agents, or 
to unseen ghostly forces, which he can control by suitable 
treatment, in either of which cases medicine is a branch of 
magic; or to the interference of ghostly forces which have 
to be supplicated by prayer in order to mollify their hard inten- 
tions. In this case medicine is a branch of religion. In all 
cases it is human thought which is omnipotent, and by its 
diligent and discreet application evil can be forced to give way 
to good; save that to us the human mind is itself a natural 
phenomenon our general attitude seems to approximate to the 
primitive: though we are far from ascribing to thought omnl- 
potence over all the universe, we do see that much disease is 
due to human relationships and to unseen demons and malignant 
spirits, rather than to the microbes of our fathers ; only with 
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A New Volume in the “Percy Reprints” Series: 


Vil. "[‘HE PLEASANT HISTORIE 
of LAZARILLO DE TORMES. 


Drawen out of Spanish by DAVID ROWLAND, of 
Anglesey. 4s. 6d. net. 


@ This, the first translation into English of the cele- 
brated rogue-romance which became the foundation 
of picaresque literature, is edited by Professor J. E. V. 
CROFTS from the earliest surviving edition, printed 
by Abell Jeffes in 1586. 


ALL I COULD NEVER BE. By 


J. F. MAKEPEACE. 4s. 6d. net. 


@ The doubts and hesitations of 40 years’ pilgrimage in 
search of spiritual satisfaction are the theme of this 
small book, that charms by the clarity and candour of 
its revelations. Those who watch the religious 
questionings of to-day may be grateful for the serenity 
of these pages. 
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Short Essays by H. C. DUFFIN. 4s. 6d. net. 
q “.. . fresh and original thinking . . . keen observation and 
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tion. An exhilarating book.” 
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(GOETHE Ss FA UST. Translated by 
JOHN TODHUNTER. With an Introduction by Prof. 
J. G. ROBERTSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
@ In the task of perfecting the image of Faust in the mirror 
of our English speech, the late Dr. Todhunter will take a 
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University of Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 
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—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Just Published. 
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A Novel by SYLVIA THOMPSON. _ 6s. net. 


@ A new novel by the author of the famous “ The Rough 
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Loom of Youth.” In this new book a strengthening 
of style is to be observed, while it retains the atmo- 
sphere of youth which gave charm and success to her 
earlier work. 


ANY MAN’S LIFE. Poems by 
ALEXANDER GREY, Professor of Political 


Economy at Aberdeen University. Ss. net. 
“ —_ a keen sense of the beauty of the world and a sentiment 


which always rings true .. . ironical humour.” f 
—The Scotsman. 


“A poet of distinction.”—T7he Graphic. 











BASIL BLACKWELL, BROAD ST., 
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us the bad human relationships are not due to the conscious 
working of evil magic, but to the unconscious maladministration 
of our affections ; and the demons and spirits are the externalised 
phobias of our hearts. Even in a slight bilious derangement, 
we pin our faith less to the medicine bottle and more to the 
bedside manner. 

Primitive medicine is concerned more with the soul than the 
body : thus the diagnosis often reveals that someone has obtained 
a portion of the sufferer’s soul-stuff and is working evil with it, 
often that someone has injected some object into the sick person 
which is breeding spiritual corruption and must be withdrawn. 
The disease is no more than a symptom of these incorporeal 
contaminations. In much the same way we are inclined to let 
the doctor take care of the soul and the body take care of itself, 
to hold that the curative agent must be nature and that all that 
human agency can contrive is to stop mental processes from 
hindering nature’s work. The modern doctor has to play much 
the same game as the primitive medicine man with the added 
difficulty that science has made him self-conscious ; he knows 
that he is a conjurer using tricks, while his less sophisticated 
brother is not so humiliated. In consequence of the doctor’s 
inevitable though undesired association with the soul business, 
his craft has to be carefully guarded ; in modern days its prac- 
titioner must be duly qualified just as in savage days he had to 
be a priest. 

In this connection, however, we find an interesting develop- 
ment of family remedies requiring no priestly orders as a necessary 
qualification for doctoring ; thus bleeding, massage and vapour 
baths are found performed “by persons who have acquired 
a special reputation for skill in these respects by practice and 
ability, not through special processes of initiation which are 
usually necessary for the practice of the rites in which medicine 
and religion are so closely blended.’”’ The presence of these 
leads on to the absorbing problem of whether cultural traits 
are of independent genesis whenever they are found, or whether 
they are the result of migrations of peoples who have brought 
them from a single centre of origin. It was this problem which 
really interested Dr. Rivers at the time when these lectures were 
written, and it is due to his having brought it into his scheme 
that the lectures are imperfect as a sketch of the early history 
of medicine: they fall between the two stools of medical 
ethnology and the problem of culture contact. Now the repub- 
lication of these lectures, edited as they are by Professor Elliot 
Smith, is meant as a piece of propaganda for the culture contact 
school of anthropology, and in so far as they show Dr. Rivers 
leaning towards the point of view of that school this is perfectly 
just. Nevertheless, we must protest against the following 
sentence: “‘ Rivers never reached the stage of opinion repre- 
sented in W. J. Perry’s The Origin of Magic and Religion ; 
but the latter work gives expression to the general view towards 
which he was cautiously moving.” When death destroys a 
scientist it is not permissible to suggest that had he lived he 
would have degenerated into agreement with a work which 
is noteworthy for its lack of Rivers’ greatest virtues, scientific 
caution, care of detail and avoidance of all generalisations 
which cannot be covered fully by the ascertained facts. 

A word should be said on the lecture ‘‘Mind and Medicine” 
given in April, 1919, at the John Rylands Library and included 
in this volume. This is written in the popular and literary 
style which makes one think sometimes of William James in 
connection with Rivers. Though not very profound it is cer- 
tainly worth reading. Its insistence on psychology and psychical 
determinism explains why Dr. Rivers made such a good 
historical ethnologist: he had a knowledge of the phenomena 
with which he dealt against a background of mind as well as 
against a background of time and space. 


THE GREEN RISING 


The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania, By Iror L. Evans. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Land Reform in Czecho-Slovakia, By Lucy Exizaseru Texror. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


** Change in the agrarian sphere,” says Mr. Evans, “* when it 
operates in favour of the mass of the rural population, is almost 
always permanent in its results.”” If this be true—and modern 
history provides many examples in support of it—then we may 
reckon as probably the most enduring consequence of the war 
that wave of agrarian reform which has swept over the eastern 
half of Europe since the Russian Revolution. Red republican- 
ism and White reaction may battle for political supremacy ; 
but the effects of the Green Rising remain, and “ the coming 





of the peasant to his own has destroyed for ever the very basis 
of the old social order in Eastern Europe.”” Everywhere with 
few exceptions over that vast area, where formerly the large 
landowners predominated in the organisation of society, whole. 
sale expropriation has drastically changed the centre of social 
gravity by the establishment of peasant proprietorship on a 
large scale. From the Baltic to the Black Sea the tendency, 
with local variations, is everywhere in the same direction. The 
new Baltic States mostly have followed the example of Russia 
in completely abolishing large estates. From Czecho-Slovakia 
they are vanishing, and their place being taken by small and 
middle-sized holdings. Though they will continue to be fairly 
important in the rural economy of Roumania, the shifting of the 
centre of gravity is scarcely less decisive. The Balkan States 
are moving in the same direction. The Central European States, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, all are faced with the same 
problem, though here it has not yet been seriously taken in hand, 

The movement is as interesting from the economic as from the 
social point of view. From the latter standpoint Mr. Evans 
notes that, though revolutionary in its means, it is ultra-con- 
servative in its aims, and that the reinforcement of respect for 
property among the peasantry has proved to be Bolshevism’s 
chief barrier. From the economic standpoint it is to be remem- 
bered that Eastern Europe was formerly one of the great granaries 
of the world. Russia furnished a total of wheat not far short 
of that of the whole of North America, while Roumania’s total of 
maize came near to that of the United States. The probable 
consequences of the far-reaching changes which have taken 
place in the rural life of Eastern Europe upon the future of 
agricultural production are, in these circumstances, of much 
more than merely local interest. Neither of the books under 
review attempts to take a comprehensive survey outside of the 
countries with which they respectively deal, but they are the 
more valuable as indices for that very reason. Both Mr. Evans's 
book and that of Miss Textor—who is Associate Professor of 
History in Vassar College—are the results of exhaustive study by 
competent observers on the ground. They cover their subjects 
with great thoroughness, and they are amply documented. 
The land problem, though essentially similar in kind, differed 
somewhat in the two countries in question. In Roumania 
40 per cent. of the land was already in the hands of small owners, 
though the disproportion between large and small ownership 
was extreme. But more than a quarter of all Bohemia was 
owned by less than 2 per cent. of the landowners. The position 
in Czecho-Slovakia, too, was complicated by the race question. 
Finally, the Czech Republic, as a brand-new State, had even 
greater difficulties to face than had Roumania in the absorption 
of the irredentist territories. 

The progress of land reform has been correspondingly more 
rapid and efficient in Roumania than in Czecho-Slovakia—though 
it must be remarked that Mr. Evans’s survey ends before the 
development, with Royal encouragement, of Roumanian Fascism 
and the resulting destruction of the Peasant Party government. 
Ultimately, however, the process whereby large estates will 
account for only 14 per cent. of the total cultivable area, instead 
of for nearly half as formerly, to the great benefit of medium and 
small holdings, will probably be carried to completion. Miss 
Textor is unable to give so close a calculation, owing to the loose 
operation of the Czecho-Slovakian land reform, of which she is a 
critical as well asa sympathetic student, but she is careful to point 
out that “ to criticise the reform as badly managed is not to 
condemn it.” Both authors are cautious on the important 
question of the effect of the agrarian revolution upon production. 
Miss Textor says that the reform was certainly determined upon 
without a careful study of its effect in this direction, but believes 
that events may justify the persistent optimism of its promoters. 
Mr. Evans draws encouragement from the fact that it is “ reason- 
ably certain that the reduction in the cultivated area in Roumania 
since the war would have been much greater but for the salutary 
effects of the new legislation on the psychology of the rural 
population.” 


CHARLES HOLMES 


Charles Holmes (Contemporary British Artists). 
RuruersTon. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Holmes is a painter of nature and a painter typically 
English. But he has survived his Ruskin and developed a 
picture-sense which expresses itself through simplification and 
emphasis in harmonious sweeps of space and contour and line ; 
so that whilst he pleases the nature-lover he pleases also those 
who demand their emotion from the picture itself. That which 
he gives is not the emotion of the greatest art, but it Is definitely 
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“ When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally, without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp Lister. 


‘Y ADIL’ 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


A Disclaimer 


infer from my recent advertisement that I 

offer ‘ Yadil’ as a cure for cancer, and 
that surgical intervention may in consequence 
be delayed. For the benefit of the few who 
may have so misread me, I will say that, in my 
opinion, ‘ Yadil’ cannot cure cancer, and that 
at the first suspicion of cancer, the case should 
be referred to a surgeon without a moment’s 
delay. I trust that this is clear. 


M Y suggested treatment is a combination of 
‘ Yadil,” three or four times a day, and 
an exclusively uncooked diet, composed of 
fruits, nuts, salads, etc. 


a oe Antiseptic clears the system of 
bacterial infection, removes the inflam- 
mation around malignant growths, and 
reduces pain. The diet saves the patient from 
foods containing minute quantities of boric 
acid, permanganates, salicylates, benzoates, 
sulphuric acid and other chemicals, irritating 
and poisonous, which are so largely used in the 
preparation and preservation of most of our 
foodstuffs, tinned and otherwise, and which 
may possibly be a factor in causing cancer. 


$ ‘eae are few surgeons who will not 

readily admit that this treatment is ideal 
to free the tissues from infection and so put 
them in the best condition for an operation, and 
that if continued after the operation, it should 
increase the chances of permanent success. 
“Yadil ’ should also be used as a dressing after 
the operation, and even injected intravenously 
in normal saline, as a possible means of pre- 
venting the dissemination of infection through 
the blood stream. 


| HAVE been told that ‘some people may 


HE conquest of cancer, and disease 
generally, will not be made by any device 
invented by man, but by a return to natural 
foods, unspoilt by man’s artifices. That is 
what I explain in THe Yaprt Boox. In the 
opening chapter, What is Disease? I state that 
if we lived according to the laws of nature, we 
would rarely be diseased and would seldom, if 
ever, need any remedies, not excepting my 
antiseptic. 
I DO not regret my recent advertisement, 
although I might have worded some parts 
of it differently. But I will modify it in one 
important respect. The Yadil Treatment 
should be given under medical supervision, 
not merely in hopeless cases, as suggested, but 
in all cases, for it would render early surgical 
intervention still more frequently successful. 


HE Treatment is logical, sound, in 

harmony with the laws of nature, and 
contains absolutely nothing harmful to cell- 
tissue. It offers wonderful possibilities. I am 
confident that it will be eventually adopted by 
the medical profession everywhere. It might 
be tried under medical advice in diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, heart troubles, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, epilepsy and other so-called 
incurable disorders. Notes of the results 
obtained, whether favourable or not, published 
by doctors through the medical Press, would 
be of the utmost value. 


Le. Ce. 


The Yadil Book, price 2/6, can be obtained 
from your chemist or direct. 


ANTISEPTIC 


ensures the complete disinfection of the human system 


* Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared by 
Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C. |. 


and is obtainable from all Chemists at the following prices :-— 





Liquid 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
Pills 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- 1000 22/6 
Jelly (for diphtheria, whooping-cough and tonsilitis) 10/- 
The word ‘YADIL’ is registered Pronounce it YAH-DIL W.B.P. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Interesting pamphlets on various aspects of the 
League’s work are now available. 
Price 3d. net each. 


Full List of 
Titles on application. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY INFORMATION OFFICE 
is a new quarterly publication, price 1/9 per copy. 


Annual subscription 7/- Nos. 1 and 2 now ready, 
bound together, price 3/6 net. 


Published by 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 Orange St. W.C. 
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Notice to Novel Readers 


A PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 


By E. M. FORSTER 
(Author of “* Howards End’), 


will be ready next week. 
London : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 














GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 


Success at Auction Bridge. With the New and Revised Laws. 
By FRANK ENGLAND. Feap. 8vo, pp. 240; cloth, 5/- net, 
postage 3d. 

A. E. Manninc Foster says: “ The principles propounded are sound, 
and based upon the practical experience of modern players. I am glad 
to see that Mr, England devotes considerable space to the play of the 
cards. His chapters on defensive play are excellent.” 


le Hours 


PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. 
CHESTERTON, Feap. 8vo, pp. 174; art canvas, 5/- net, 





With Foreword by G. K. 


postage 3d. _ 
A volume of descriptive studies of London. 
An eminent author says: “ They seem to me marvels of observation 
and style.” 


A Life Unveiled 
Anonymous. With Introduction by JOHN BURROUGHS. Demy 
8vo, pp. 352; cloth, 8/6 net, postage 6d. 

“A sincere and uncompromising disclosure of the heart. . .. A 
charming and convincfng picture.”—Scotsman. 

“A very interesting book.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 

The Shepherd of the People 
Abraham Lincoln: A Novel. By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
author of ‘My Lady of the Bass,’ etc. 7/6 net; postage 4d. 

“The romance of the work is admirable as might be expected from 
an author of the wide experience of Mr. Burchell.”—E. Anglian Times. 
Publicity that Pays 

All about Advertising. By A. LEONARD SUMMERS. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 192; cloth, 5/- net, postage 3d. 

“By a publicity expert who believes that 80 per cent. of British 
business men do not understand the elements of publicity.”—Times. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD BOOKS. 


Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN. Uniform Cr. 4to, cloth. 


Birds and Their Young 
By T. A. COWARD. 12 mounted coloured plates and 32 sketches. 
10/6 net, postage 9d. 
“The artist has enriched a fine book.”——Manchester Guardian. 


Birds in Flight 





By W. P. PYCRAFT. 12 mounted coloured plates and 17 other 
lates. 15/- net, postage 9d. 
“One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a book.”—~— 
Spectator. 


Birds One Should Know 
Sy SEROSCRe WOOD. 8 mounted coloured plates, 16 black and 
white plates and 185 text illustrations. 10/6 net, postage 9d. 
“ Nothing better in bird illustration has ever been seen.”—Cage Birds. 
“An exceedingly handsome and useful volume.”—Field. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Limited, 
34 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


























an esthetic emotion produced by pleasing and competent 
decorations. The word “decoration”’ is used here to convey the 
simplicity of the esthetic appeal, but his works are more than 
decorations on account of the deep content of Nature in them, 
He has learnt to handle her in varying moods, and by accurate 
observation and subtle description conveys her beauty well, 
In addition he is a painter, and his paint is nicely applied. Hig 
** Howgill Fells,” reproduced here, is a fine canvas, and with its 
rhythm of rolling hills sweeping one behind the other like the 
swell of a mid-ocean sea, gives one at once a sense of beauty and 
space and air, and the plastic joy of well-related masses. 

At moments he escapes a label, for amongst the 35 excellent 
plates in this book is one, “‘ The Pink Mill,” which does not 
seem the work of this nature-worshipper—for he is a nature- 
worshipper, even in his industrials. One is conscious in all of 
them of the struggle of industrialism against nature, and if 
the former win and banish nature from the landscape, the 
permanence of nature shows through and the transience of 
the factories is evident. In the letterpress occurs the remark, 
“Occasionally, in for instance, ‘The Pink Mill,’ which 
does not at first sight fit in with the accepted ‘ Holmes,’ 
we encounter a surprise.”” To those whose predilection is for a 
picture which does not distract from esthetic enjoyment by 
too much of the imported emotion of Nature, it is a surprise 
which will bring regret at not knowing the original. For in 
reproduction “‘ The Pink Mill” appears as crisp an objet d'art as 
a good vase or pot. 

In the letterpress “ X. B.” writes that he is convinced by 
some experience that most people have a healthy objection to the 
text of illustrated books. He is fortunate in having a good 
subject this time, and has made such use of it as will test his rule. 
It is true that it reads rather like a life taken from Smiles’ 
Self-Help, but if that had been written as interestingly, even the 
unfortunate small boys upon whom it used to be foisted as a 
birthday-present might have read some of its chapters. For the 
early career of Sir Charles with its consistent plodding at drawing, 
drawing, drawing, makes a fascinating romance. His grit and 
enthusiasm, his continual exercise of an already good memory, 
and his ceaseless occupation, had results in his publishing 
business as well as in his sketch-books, and it ends, as all good 
romances should, in the success of the hero who, we hope, will 
live happy ever after. 

Both text and illustrations combine to make this a remarkably 
good book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Heliodorus,. An Aszthiopian Romance. Translated by Txomas 
UNDERDOWNE (A.D. 1587). Revised and partly re-written by 
F. A. Wricut, M.A. With an Introduction. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


This is a welcome addition to the “Broadway Translations.” 
Heliodorus’s Aethiopica is among the most charming of romances— 
a novel of lovers’ faith and trials in Egypt amid thieves, pirates, 
witches, wanton princesses, crafty priests and various other personages 
proper to a full-blooded tale of adventure. Of Heliodorus himself 
next to nothing is known, but it seems probable, as Mr. Wright says, 
that he wrote at the beginning of the third century after Christ. 
He is not a great master of Greek style, and the reader’s pleasure 
will owe much to Underdowne’s Tudor English. It will owe some- 
thing also to Mr. Wright, who has taken judicious liberties with 
Underdowne—chiefly in matters of spelling, punctuation and syntax, 
and in the correction of gross errors of translation. In his brief 
preface Mr. Wright says with truth that the value of the story depends 
above all on its profusion of incident and the elaboration of its plot. 
“In the richness of his invention and the dexterity of his narrative 
Heliodorus can give some useful lessons to our modern novelists, 
and in the skill wherewith he plans his tale he may be placed almost 
on a level with Homer and Virgil.” These are large claims. Let 
those who do not know their Heliodorus read him and judge for 
themselves. 


The Philosophy of Hegel. (A Systematic Exposition.) By W. T. 
Stace, B.A. Macmillan. 18s. 

We wish we had had this book in our undergraduate days, when we 
were struggling and sweating in the Hegelian labyrinth, our confusion 
often worse confounded by learned commentators and lecturers. Mr. 
Stace’s aim has been twofold ; first, to expound the complete system 
of Hegel in a single volume (which, as he says, has not been done 
before, at any rate, in English), and, secondly, to make Hegel plain. 
Neither task is easy, for Hegel is both voluminous and obscure. But, 
on the whole, Mr. Stace has succeeded remarkably well; here, at 
least, is ‘‘ Hegel without tears ” for the philosophic apprentice. This 
is not to say, of course, that mature philosophers will find no bones to 
pick with Mr. Stace. He is, as he claims, critical as well as expository 
in his treatment ; but there are points at which some of us would like 
his criticism to go much farther. For our own part, we cannot accept, 
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THE SOURCE OF URIC ACID 


Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its consequences, 
is, nevertheless, one of the natural waste products of the 
body. It forms partly from the worn-out portions of the 
tissues, and partly from certain elements of the food, but 
from whichever source it springs, its mode of action is the 
same, it possesses the same properties and produces the 
same ill-effects. 


As for all other waste products, the system is provided 
with means for the elimination of uric acid, so that in early 
life and in good health the dangerous substance is removed 
before it can do any harm. Later in life, however, the 
organs intended for this purpose (viz., the liver and the 
kidneys) do not always act with complete regularity, so that 
a certain portion of the uric acid is left in the body; whilst 
at the same time changes in personal habits and in the 
nature and quantity of diet result in the introduction into 
the system of an abnormal quantity of uric acid, the over- 
plus of which is retained. The uric acid thus retained in 
the body enters the circulation and begins at once to play 
havoc with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood-vessels, causes congestion of the circula- 
tion with resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, 
nervous irritability, sleeplessness and depression. 


Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numb- 
ness and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the develop- 
ment of one of the most acutely painful forms of the 
malady—neuritis. In this and its twin disorder, sciatica, 
sharp pin-points of uric acid pierce the nerves of the arm 
and thigh respectively, and may develop, if not taken in 
time, into that dread disability, chronic neuritis. 


Uric acid solvents furnish the only logical and successful 
treatment for these ailments. The most successful uric 
acid solvents are those which compose Bishop’s Varalettes. 


ENDORSED BY DOCTORS. 


To get rid of rheumatism it is necessary to use a remedy 
compounded solely for the purpose of dissolving uric acid 
and washing it out through the kidneys, as Bishop’s 
Varalettes have been. Varalettes have been for many years 
well known to members of the medical profession, who 
prescribe them largely and use them personally. 


Readers, therefore, may be sure that in Bishop’s 
Varalettes the makers do not offer a “ quack” nostrum for 
which miraculous powers to cure all complaints are claimed, 
but a known and proven cure for rheumatic maladies. 


There is no miraculous cure for rheumatism known. 
Only by persevering with such a remedy as Bishop's 
Varalettes can old-standing and severe cases be remedied 
and the return of the affliction effectually prevented. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are a remedy which, whilst chemically 
antagonistic to uric acid, is entirely harmless to the system. 
Bishop's Varalettes are quickly absorbed into the circula- 
tion and are promptly carried to every portion of the 
anatomy. Wherever uric acid has accumulated Bishop’s 
Varalettes come into direct contact with it and rob it of its 
baneful power. Under the action of Bishop's Varalettes 
uric acid is converted into a harmless soluble substance 
which is steadily dissolved in the body’s fluids and passed 
out of the system through the kidneys. 


So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treat- 
ment—based as it is on 30 years of success—that we are 
Prepared to refund in full the 7/- paid for a 25 days’ course 
of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has been faith- 
fully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just to 
return to us the wrapper from the 7/- bottle, and we will 
refund the money. 


We Strongly urge all rheumatic sufferers to start the 
> days’ treatment at once. Varalettes are harmless even 
to the most delicate system, and users are protected from 
ancial loss in the remote event of failure by our promise 
ve. Bishop’s Varalettes can be obtained from all 
Semists and stores, or direct from Manufacturers, ALFRED 
isHop, Ltp., 548 Spelman St., London, E. 1. [Apvt. 
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QUEEN rR. HALL Messrs, Chappell & Co. 
LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. I. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, AT /7. 


June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
PUBLIC LECTURES by 


Dr. ANNIE BESANT 


CIVILISATION’S DEADLOCKS AND THE KEYS. 


June |. 


- = 
" 29. 


Civilisation’s Deadlocks. 
e Religious Key. 
The Educational Key. 
The Scientific and Artistic Key. 
The Key to a HUMAN SOCIETY. 


Tickets 6d., 1/-, 2/-, 2/6, 5/-, 7/6 and Free, to be obtained 


from “ Lectures,” 


Hall Box Office. 


23 Bedford Square, W.C. 1, and The Queen's 
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5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 5/- 


Don’t let the 


for want of YOUR HELP to COMPLETE it. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 


1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first four months we have received 


230,484. 


We must get 769,516 more. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/- To-day? 
For 100 years the Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service. 


It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 


Eart or Harrowsy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Goma ® F, Suzz, M.A. 


cretary. 


Life-Boat House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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as he appears to do, the Hegelian theory of the State. Nor do his 
arguments about the Absolute convince us; we still think Bradley 
was very near the truth when he called the Hegelian Absolute “an 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” But a difference of views 
on this point or that is not a ground of quarrel with Mr. Stace’s book, 
which is both a conscientious and a valuable piece of work. 


Quinney’s Adventures. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

When Mr. Vachell drew his bow at a venture and gave us Quinneys, 
he brought down three classes of readers, those who love simple, 
homely sentiment, those who collect “antiques” and enjoyed the 
book for its revelations, and those who revel in the plot and counter- 
plot of fraud and its discovery. He now gives us a sequel to that 
popular book, and like so many sequels it suffers in comparison with 
its original. Quinney, himself, in these adventures, is but the shadow 
of his former self. Neither as connoisseur nor as sentimentalist has 
he the old appeal. Nor, again, are all the adventures as convincing 
as they might be, though some of them are ingenious enough to pass 
muster. The real fault of the book, however, is its name, up to which 
it does not live. At its best it is but a collection of second-rate 
** detective ’ stories associated with the buying and selling of antiques, 
and appealing, whether vainly or successfully, to the,intelligence alone ; 
whereas Quinney’s slipped under the guards of logic and expertise, 
and hit the heart—when the heart was soft, 


Ocean Tramps. By H. ve Vere Sracpoote. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stacpoole knows his Pacific and as a spinner of yarns about the 
islands, those who inhabit them and those who exploit them, he has 
but one rival. The present collection of short stories is well up to his 
standard, though none of the tales here told betrays any trace of the 
idyllic vein which Mr. Stacpoole worked so successfully in The Blue 
Lagoon, Satan, and other of his longer stories. The earlier tales deal 
with beachcombers and wastrels of the sea, who cheat all men and each 
other with a reckless frankness that makes their rascality pardonable, 
and their disreputable personalities engaging. The stories of Bud 
and Billy which occupy more than a third of the book have mostly 
appeared in American magazines, but deserve their rescue from 
oblivion, for they are first-rate of their kind, each adventure having 
just that unhappy ending which befits its nature and the charac- 
ters in it. Later on in the book Mr. Stacpoole reintroduces our 
old friend, Captain Brent and his partner, Buck Slane, whose adven- 
tures, even when illegal, have a morality which might satisfy Tom 
Sawyer’s vision of an honest piracy. 


THE CITY 


HE £900,000 of 8 per cent. preference shares of the 
Beecham Estates and Pills, Limited, was very quickly 
subscribed. The issue was largely advertised and the 

publicity work was well done. I hear that the £1,000,000 of 
6 per cent. debenture stock is to be introduced on the market 
at par. The intermediate costs of securing large sums of capital 
from the public is illustrated by the fact that, according to the 
prospectus, the promotion and preliminary expenses of this 
company amounted to £303,590, or 16 per cent. of the capital 
raised by means of debenture stock and preference shares. 
This, being payable by the vendor, does not affect the security 
of the company’s stocks, and on the disclosed profits both the 
debentures and the preference shares seem well enough covered. 
* * * 

The average City man has hardly heard of the Co-operative 
Insurance Society, but the chairman, Sir Thomas Allen, at the 
annual meeting held the other day, gave some surprising figures 
relating to this important constituent of the Co-operative move- 
ment. Premiums received during 1923 amounted to £2,052,278, 
an increase of £847,579 over the preceding year. The chairman 
referred to the Industrial Assurance Act in somewhat neat 
fashion by remarking that they welcomed it, ‘“ for it will make 
all companies and societies conduct their business in the way 
in which it has been conducted by the Co-operative Insurance 
Society since its inception.” A nasty one, that. The Society 
does all classes of insurance business. The net income from 
investments was at the exceptionally high rate of 5.23 per cent., 
and as the valuation rate is only 34 per cent. a good margin is 
left for surplus. 


* * * 

The Rubber Plantations Investment Trust report is quite 
up to expectations, and on analysis is better even than appears 
on the surface, for not only is the net profit increased from 
£108,569 in 1922 to £187,928, but the latter has been really 
earned, whereas the former included £12,900 written back from 
a taxation reserve. The dividend has been increased from 
6 to 7} per cent., which absorbs £115,312 ; £25,000 has been added 
to the reserve account, which now stands at £525,000; and the 
carry forward is £52,488. The company’s position has been 
simplified. During the year it sold the last of its rubber planta- 


tions, and its rubber interests are now represented wholly by 
investments in other companies. These appear in the balance. 
sheet at £1,367,663, and showed an appreciation of £38,142 at 
the end of the year. The Trust’s plantations consist of 10,165 
acres planted with tea, and 82,745 acres of reserve lands. A 
criticism that could be levelled against the tea plantations is 
that their book cost stood at a high figure ; but if one deducts 
the big reserve and carry forward, this is brought down to 
about £55 per acre, which is a reasonable figure. At their 
present price of about 25s. 3d., which includes the dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share, Rubber Trust yield 6} per cent., and allowing 
but little for the potentialities of such a big concern with large 
areas of unplanted land available, I repeat my oft-expressed 
opinion that if the public realised it was more a tea- than a rubber. 
growing undertaking, the shares would be at least 30s. 
* * * 

The report of the Consolidated Tea and Lands Company, 
which is probably the premier tea-producing concern whose 
shares are dealt in on the Stock Exchange, shows the extra- 
ordinary profits that were made last year on tea. The profit 
for the year was £726,563 as against £430,144 in 1922 and 
£187,036 in 1921. It is only fair to say that this is perhaps 
the most successful of all the big companies, it being the leading 
concern of the Finlay group of Edinburgh, and that for the year 
1919 it was not able to pay a dividend, but when all is said 
and done the profits for last year, which equalled 109 per cent. 
of the ordinary capital, are stupendous. The company cultivates 
85,468 acres of land in India, of which 31,721 are under tea, 
2,299 under rubber, 1,218 under coconuts, and 230 under sisal 
hemp, but tea is, of course, the principal item, the crop last 
year having exceeded 18,000,000 Ibs., or an increase of over 
3,000,000 Ibs., whilst the average price obtained was Is. 5jd. 
per Ib. as against 1s. 43d. in 1922. This year’s dividend is 
50 per cent., which is double that of last year, whilst that paid 
in 1921 was 10 per cent. Other tea shares which have not yet 
issued their reports or declared their final dividends and would 
appear to be worth buying are Bargang Tea Company at about 
54s. 6d., Borelli Tea Company at about 84s. 6d., Assam-Dooars 
Tea Company (£10 shares) at about £36.5.0, and Majuli Tea 
Company at about 79s. A. Emit Davies. 
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PEACE, WAR AND THE PEOPLE By Lord Acton. 


THE FRENCH AND THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 
By Paul Franck and W. H. Edwards. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CO-OPERATIVE 


The annual meeting of the Co-operative Insurance Society was 
held at 99 Leman Street, London, on April 2nd, 1924, when the 
accounts of the Society for the year were approved. The report of 
the Chairman (Sir Thomas Allen) was as follows :— 

The Report by the Committee giving the Accounts of the Society 
for the year is now before you. You will observe that the extra- 
ordinary progress of the last few years has been well maintained in 
spite of continued unemployment and general trade depression. 

The total income for the year from all sources was {2,180,419. 

For the first time in its history the Premium Income of the Society 
for 1923 reached over {2,000,000, being {2,052,278, an increase of 
£347,579 over 1922. The Premium Income,was made up as follows :— 


£ 
Ordinary Life (including Collective Life Section) .. 884,745 
Industrial Life : i oe oe «+ 758,635 
Fire o we ee os ++ 159,099 
Accident and General 249,799 


The increase in Premium Income is more than 20 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for 1922, and I have no doubt that you, as well as 
the Committee, consider the progress made by the Society as being 
highly satisfactory. 

ORDINARY LIFE SECTION. 

During 1922 the Accounts of the Ordinary and Special Sections 
were amalgamated with a view to economy in administration. This 
amalgamation proved so successful that the Collective Life Section 
during the year was merged with the Ordinary Life Accounts. The 
Ordinary, Special and Collective Sections consist of business where 
the Premiums are payable by Quarterly, Half-yearly or Yearly 
instalments. 

The Committee were also influenced in this decision by the passing 
of the Industrial Assurance Act, as, in the event of the Society decid- 
ing to issue Collective Policies payable by Monthly instalments, such 
business would have to be merged with the Ordinary Section if 
exemption from the Industrial Assurance Act was desired. You 
therefore have the combined Accounts of the Sections before you. 

The Premium Income for 1923 was £884,745, an increase of {3,281 
for the year. The number of Policies issued during the year was 
9,501, assuring {1,619,481, with a yearly renewal Premium Income 
of {70,172. The comparatively small increase in Premium Income 
is accounted for in the first place by an increase in surrenders, and 
secondly, owing to a small decline in the Sales of Distributive Societies 
upon which Premiums in the Collective Section are based. 

The total number of Policies in force on the 31st December, 1923, 
was 155,423. Last year I had occasion to comment that the average 
value of each Policy was only £41. It will be seen that of the Policies 
issued in this Section during the year the average Sum Assured has 
greatly increased. The New Business for the year includes two heavy 
Group Life Contracts, but apart from this the average amount of 
Sum Assured per policy has increased owing to the introduction of 
the House Purchase Scheme. The Society decided to do everything 
they could to assist Co-operators to purchase their own houses and 
is charging a rate of interest of 5 per cent. only. The Scheme is 
naturally attractive in these times when it is so difficult to obtain a 
house other than by purchase. We find that this Scheme has been 
taken up with enthusiasm by many of our Policyholders. The total 
number of Mortgages granted during the year being 438, the amount 
of same being £150,265. 

The expenses of management and commission are 11.18 per cent. 
as compared with 11.75 per cent. in 1922. It is fully anticipated that 
these expenses will be further reduced during the current year. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


The great bulk of the Society’s increase in business is still due to 
the extraordinary efforts which are being made in this Section. The 
Premium Income for 1923 was £758,635, an increase of no less than 
£290,326 over that for 1922 ; an increase of 62 per cent. The number 
of Policies in force at the end of the year was 1,167,311. The total 
number of Policies issued during 1923 was 562,265 for a Sum Assured 
of {10,142,168. The figures are slightly less than those for 1922, 
the Society having deliberately curtailed development in some 
districts to allow consolidation to take place. 

The Committee is extremely proud of these figures, and is satisfied 
that the enthusiasm of our Staff for the cause of co-operation has 
not undergone any change during the year, rather the events of the 
year made them more determined to see that a C.I.S. Policy is issued 
in the home of all Co-operators throughout the United Kingdom. 

expenses of management and commission in this Section 

Were 43.86 per cent. in 1923 as compared with 48.51 per cent. in 1922. 
ame is a large reduction in expenses especially when we consider 
© volume of business which has been placed on the books, and the 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


fact that only 20 per cent. of the Premium Income is derived from our 
Monthly Business. Whilst we are satisfied that our costs will continue 
to be reduced, it will be realised that the rate of expense charged to 
the year’s account is very low. 


THE FUNDS OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Before leaving the Life Department I desire to draw your attention 
to the large increase in Funds which has been made during the year. 
The Ordinary Life Funds at the end of 1923 being {1,800,411, an 
increase of £326,837 during the year. 

In the Industrial Section the Funds at the end of 1923 were £703,149, 
being an increase of {297,655 during the year. This increase repre- 
senting 39.2 per cent. of the Premium Income for the year. 

It will be noticed that in the Ordinary Section the Interest, Dividend 
and Rents amounted to {76,279. There was a profit realised on Sale 
of Securities of {17,106. In the Industrial Section the Interest, 
Dividends and Rents being £26,078. 

The Society has had its usual check Valuation of the liabilities 
in both Sections on a similar basis to that of the 1920 Valuation. 
Substantial Surpluses have been disclosed. It is very evident that 
in 1925, when the next quinquennial Valuation takes place, that 
Bonuses can be substantially increased. The results should give 
every satisfaction to our Policyholders. Further, it is also evident 
that at the next Valuation the 1920 standard of valuation adopted in 
the Industrial Section can be considerably strengthened. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE ACT. 

During 1923 the Industrial Assurance Act was placed upon the 
Statute Book and is now being administered by the Society. 

As you well know, the Society welcomed this Act as it will make all 
Companies and Societies conduct their business in the way in which 
it has been conducted by the C.LS. since its inception. 

We have always carried out the principle that the Policyholder 
must be protected and must have fair play. The Society is only 
interested in its Policyholders and Employees. The two Wholesale 
Societies can only receive 5 per cent. on their invested capital, and 
as the C.LS. is earning 5.23 per cent. on its Funds it is obvious that 
the C.LS. is making a small profit out of the capital placed at its 
disposal. 

We shall do everything we can to make the Industrial Assurance 
Act a success. We feel sure that the whole of our Agents and 
District Managers realise their duties in connection with the Act. 
We have had meetings throughout the country explaining the various 
clauses of this Act. We do not think we shall ever have occasion to 
be ashamed of any action which may have been taken by a repre- 
sentative of the C.I.S. in connection with our business. 


BRITISH METAL TRADES COLLECTING SOCIETY. 

You will notice in our Accounts that there are Transfers of Funds 
from the British Metal Trades Collecting Society. This Society was 
acquired during the year, and its Agents and other connections 
should be a fruitful source of business to the C.I.S. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premium Income for the year was £159,099, being an increase 
of {7,685 over 1922. The Claim Rate for the year was 43.9 per cent. 
of the Premium Income, the Fire Fund now standing at 53.3 per cent. 
of the Premium Income. 

The expenses in this Department were 40 per cent., being a reduction 
of 5 per cent. over the previous year. 

The results for the year are very satisfactory, and it is proposed 
to distribute the usual Bonus to Co-operative Societies in connection 
with the Insurance of their own risks. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Accounts of this Department show that a large increase of 
business has been made in the General Section. There was, however, 
a decrease in Premium Income of {12,851 in the Employers’ Liability. 
In considering this decrease it has to be mentioned that the Premium 
rates were reduced 10 per cent. The Accounts show that the business 
has been well selected. The Claims experience for the year again 
being very satisfactory. 

The Funds in the Employers’ Liability Section at the end of the 
year were £82,870, representing 110.92 per cent. of the Premium 
Income ; the Funds in the Personal Accident Section were {14,779, 
being 122.77 per cent. of the Premium Income, and in the General 
Insurance Section the Funds were £109,636, representing 67.24 per 
cent. of the year’s Premium Income. The expenses for the Depart- 
ment being 40 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. over that of the 
previous year. 

INVESTMENTS. 
The character of the Investments has greatly changed during 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
(Continued.) 

the year. The Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 

showing a very large increase, being £182,403, an increase of {108,304 

over 1922. This is the result of the introduction of the House 

Purchase Scheme. 

British Government Securities have nearly reached {1,000,000, 
being £935,448. A large increase is shown in Colonial Securities, 
and Industrial and Provident Societies Securities stand at £713,498. 

The Committee are satisfied that the Funds are well invested ; 
great attention being paid to this phase of the Society’s work. The 
investments have been shown at original cost from the total of which 
is deducted the Investment Reserve. The net amount fully repre- 
sents the present value computed at Mean Quotations on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1923. The General Reserve Fund now stands at £72,741, 
being an increase of {1,127 over the previous year. 

The net income from the Investments yielded the high rate of 
5-23 per cent. Seeing that our Valuation rate is 3} per cent., a wide 
margin is provided for Surplus purposes. 


NEW LONDON HEADQUARTERS. 


It will be noticed in the Balance Sheet that the Leasehold and 
Freehold Properties show an increase for the year. It is mainly 
due to the purchase of Clare House in Kingsway, to provide accom- 
modation for our ever-growing business in London. The old Head- 
quarters were in Red Lion Square. It was thought advisable to 
obtain a building in a better known thoroughfare. Kingsway was 
chosen for this purpose. The opportunity to acquire Clare House 
was taken, and a very satisfactory investment was made by the 
Society in consequence. 

You will also be gratified to know that since we have opened this 
building our business in London has increased very considerably. 


STAFF. 


You will, of course, appreciate that such results as are now 
obtained year by year by the C.I.S. cannot be accomplished without 
tremendous organising efforts on the part of the responsible officials. 

It is very creditable to think that the increase in business for the 
last three years has been obtained without any increase in the main 
Staff either at our Chief Office or Branches, and I am sure that it 
will be accepted by all connected with the C.L.S. that the Business 
of the Society is being more and more efficiently conducted. This is 
very creditable to the Indoor Staff. It is no less creditable to the 
Outdoor Staff, as it shows that they are not only concerned with 
getting the business but in seeing that the Business is sent to the 
Chief or Branch Offices in such a way as to cause a minimum amount 
of trouble in its handling. The Committee acknowledge a great 
debt to the work of all those employed by the Society. The con- 
tinued increases made year by year show that the efforts are not 
of a spasmodic character, but accrue as a result of sound organisation. 
The Outdoor Staff is increasing week by week, so that at the close 
of the year we had 145 District Offices in various parts of the 
country, and the Whole-Time Employees numbered 2,531. 


LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ L’ARCHEOLOGIE DE SYRIE”’ 
will be given (in French) by Monsieur FRANZ CUMONT (Member 
of the Royal Academy of Belgium and Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1), on THURSDAY, — 12th; FRIDAY, JUNE 
13th; and MONDAY, JUNE 16th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by EDWYN BEVAN, Esq., 
O.B.E., M.A. A Syllabus of the Lecture may be obtained from the 
undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 











TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


Awa MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, ton, Bristol, 











YPEWRITING ee DUPLICATING. — anos MSS., 
J ) J ’ tel: jo 

— Brows, Sar, prey oe accurately copied 
London, W.C. 1. 


te MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTs, 5 High Holborn. 


Hitprrca, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 








) eg BROCKWAY recommends Dorothy Baker, 47 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1 (’Phone: Victoria 3806), for Typewriting. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 





The London County Council invites applications from women 
with experience in social work for temporary employment as 
ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 
The permanent organising staff is recruited from the temporary 
staff, but no guarantee of permanent employment is given. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 years 
of age on June 11th, 1924. Widows are eligible, but not married 
women, except in certain special cases. Marriage will put an end 
to the contract of service of any candidate appointed. 

Rates of pay vary according to qualifications, and are at present 
subject to temporary additions on the Civil Service scale, fluctuating 
according to the cost of living. Maximum basic rate of pay, 
40s. a week (with temporary additions as at present, 69s. 11d. a week), 

Due weight will be given to the claims of those candidates who 
rendered or attempted to render national service during the 
Great War. 

Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary. Forms must be returned not later 
than 4 p.m. on Wednesday, June 11th, 1924. Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

The Council invites applications for the Chair of Greek. 

The Stipend offered is {700 per annum. 

The duties will commence on October rst, 1924. 

Applications may be accompanied by three testimonials and three 
references, and should be received by the undersigned on or before 
June 21st, 1924. iil 

Candidates are requested to send fifteen copies of their application 
and testimonials. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 


WALES, 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


The Council of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
proposes to award a Research Studentship in the above subject, of 
the value of {150 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
—— to work under the direction of the Professor of International 
Politics. One term may be spent abroad if the student wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Academic Secretary, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and applications for the 
Studentship should reach him not later than July 2nd, 1924. 


5 tu EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





Applications are invited for the appointment of HEAD MISTRESS. 
The successful candidate will be as to take up her duties at the 
beginning of the AUTUMN TERM, 1924. Applications should 
be addressed to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, before June 11th. 

H. KEELING, Secretary, | 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Tr 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


in 
Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics P 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage ; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball 
room Dancing; Hockey, Latoomn , Cricket, L- = and Swimming i Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, T’ of Movement, Pa ’ * 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum. 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEB DUCATION. INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
“es LANE, ee. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


w. Renstagten, W.rt Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. H. ton. Seeretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, re 
information i gy olarshi Loan Fund and Grants from the Boar 
Education, apply to Princi Miss LAWRENCE. 
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“ Facts are stubborn things” 

IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 
Ite will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


——— 








ATELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
W Endowed Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognised by song Council and Air Ministry. 
o.TC., Swimming, etc. First-class Ix Shops. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, July 9th. Inclusive fees, r £90 Pes annum. For entry apply Heap- 
MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, - & A&A & FP 

Chairman: The Lorp BisHorp or Truro. Head Mistress: Miss Dora 

Coatz, B.A.(Hons.) Lond. Sound education with individual attention. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Senior and Junior -homes with 
playing | fields attached.— Prospectus fromm the HEAD MISTRESS 


MAL NAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
oes Mistress: Miss CuaMnens, Girton College, Cambridge, late pas 








Elocution, Dancing, , 200 guineas a year. Gerrard 

ee Tented ok The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 
of 15 acres. 

ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
eg pect’ by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 
Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was founded in 
1859, } yl ye from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarshi » Rnamination fer 
under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further apply to the Secretary. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 
one 12. ——— hy, happy, bome home life for a limited number of boarders. 








sired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The Toe teaching is fs based largely on on ~~ w- system — with Principal, recent 
particulars the Miss 


MitprED STEELE. 


Tx CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
Pan y 3 Children. — era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

t o day Py od after this term. 

Portieulant from the principal, Mrs . GRANT Kino. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
teen's yon a ee Goutal o ttention > tA 
or R apt wn. a to 
+ may Dalcroze ——s, | —_ lorris Dancing, Drama, 
ery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years. — pals : Mas. Gk, Seomenae ond the Missa TANYERLA. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
ae FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
TYROL—DOLOMITES, 

By Auto, July 3rd. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Four months, October 17th. 


WORLD TOUR. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, etc. 

(Can be taken in sections.) 





N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. ro. 


HACKERAY paar snag ca Che Bettie Museum, Great 
R treet, n well ted 

a et a ged ee a oes 
“ Thackeray, London.” Tdephone’: Museum 1230. 





on application. Telegrams 


OLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS, North Wales, ——— 
Cornwall, South and East Coast; also in Mountainous France, German 
and Switzerland; from 458. per week.—Write to Holiday Fellowship, 
Dept. N.S., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTE (Winehenese, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comforta Board-Resi thi 3 th 
lovely garden; garage. “Prom 3 gus. yy =, ae 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Basily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Roocers (cookery diploma). 














Cee PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and bey? beautiful wood and down country ; 
easy access all parts Island; ibrary.—Mrs. Wynne. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 








WITSERIAMD. —We 


Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Moun 


20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 





yas IN NORMANDY. La Sapiniére. St. Marguerite- 
pon July. ‘Aprty Mile. Monee. SS Sy a 2. Sang 





REFORMED INNS. 


160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFR HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
List (Gratis). 


PRA. Lea St. Ae. Rk 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
TO LET AND WANTED 











INDHEAD.—Small furnished Cottage (3 beds), 2} gms. 
Exceptionally convenient position.—Apply Mrs. R. RUSSELL, Steep, 
Petersfield. 

SHDOWN FOREST.—Paying guests received in count 


Cottage. Terms from 2} gus. weekly. Healthy and beautiful situation, 
Bracing air.—Miss SHarpr, High Plat, Nutley, Sussex. 





wpa 
ideals. . gy vd Woes. teand. fo 2 ty =e 


Principals’? Marcarer LI, 
LR.AM. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


LITERARY 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
PRIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
journalist and contributor to Times, Fortnightly, Saas etc.—The Misses 
Neat & Tucker, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


>. TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Tustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


BOOES.—Calvert’ s Spain, nearly 2,000 illus, 2 vols., 32s. ; 
ng Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118s. 6d.: Mathews, "annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d.; 

Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Painting, £3 13s. 6d. ; 
Punch, First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 oe. ; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s. Symonds’ Studies reek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., £2 78, 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a a Study. a, 308.; J. A. Symonds, 
a Biography, 1895, 2 vols., 3 s. x mo of the R ce in 
Italy, 1893, 218.; Havelock Rh, 1898, 218. ; J 52, Comedies, 
om time literally cot nw ay 3 2 vols., £5 58-5 ; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
essions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, ‘2 2s. Come Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; ; Oscar W. ilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by 
Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, 
Sebastian’ Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 
Bos £2 108.: Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. ; 
atrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 358.; Barrie's Better 
Dead, by author, 1903, 30s.; Pepys’ Diary, ro ‘vols., £7; Max Beerbohm’s 
Rossetti and His Ci Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 253. ; id, Selected Poems, signed 
ep 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. ; Walter de la ) Thus 
ae Tale, only 50 done, 21s. Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., ; Kisses 
v Joannes Secundus, calf, teeden, 1785, £2 28. Daltoa’s Ponctioal alae of 
enereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility in Both 
—— 38. 6d., post free ; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; send 
or catalogue, If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
TS the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 6 ub. s. net 
Beet rao tina nese eee face oa 
Bough, 
mee 1 f hy ty sbrod inst tae dont 




















i tions, 128. 6d. (cost 258. net) ; Asses of Apuleius, 
ell cd by Pope, mg om. Jones’ Grammar of Gane 2 ae Hobson's 
3 urten’s bian 17 vols., illus., £17; Etchings 
ot SF 8. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. ay Su: 7 Ei2 j, Etchings 
he » as Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 ; Macquoid's ane 
. pong? Anatole France's Novels, 34 vo vols., £12 158. ; *s illus., 5 vols, 
reeset o, Bet.) Catadages bree "Rare and Out of Print Books su 


lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND Bos! Book Me ake. ar John Bright Sifect, Birmingham. 





LEASANT semi-detached House, London, S.E.—3 recep., 5 bed, 
bath, etc. e wou 6 or longer.—Box 990, New STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





offered comfortable home. den, 
-~ ig. Near toanis-—RveeEs., 25, Wildwood 
It. 


O STUDENTS AND OTHERS. One or two pa ests 
Attractive house in open Bsr hone gerd 


"p wireless, etc. 
Road, Hampstead Garden Suburb, 


O LET, 100 yds. Piccadilly Circus, 
tooms.—Apply HENDY, 21 Orange Street. 





2 charmingly furnished 








MISCELLANEOUS 
BOCK Ft ATES ~Cngaa exclusive éodigns from 2 gus.— 
Write Oszonwas, Artist-engravers, «7 Eastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 





STARS, THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
—an, J Cloth bound velume free from F. J. Kurizy, Tarrangower, Willes- 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN Pin) OVER. 


of send garments for free « 4 My 4 oR 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. Go. (Dep “h 
* Blattis.” Simple, safe, 


"Phone: Daiston _— 
CO Glessant to use. exterminated by 
ecasant touse. It cleared them from Shefficld Workhouse when Howarth. 





Pre, by request of Goverument adopted this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 
as. 8d., $s. post free from sole makers, eunseua, 473 Gochenanes’ Rd., Sheffield. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


mg a Sa ate inserted at 

per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 


of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classihed 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed Tak MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great oes Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 









































THE NEW STATESMAN 


May 81, 1924 








OXFORD BOOKS 


The Diary of a Country Parson 
— ¥ by the Rev. JAMES WOODFORDE from 1758-1781, 
and now edited by JOHN BERESFORD. 


Of this remarkable book Mr. Edmund Gosse said, “ There are 
engaging things in Wo-dforde’s Diary”; Mr. Leonard Woolf 
said, “Mr. James Woodforde will probably now be immortal” ; 
Mr. Robert Lynd, “ We cannot help liking him”; Mr. J. C. 
Squire, “If I were asked which I would rather forego, this or 
the Farington Diary, I should not hesitate a moment in 
choosing Woodforde’s”; The Daily Mail, “ It is no slight dis- 
covery this authentic diary”; and The Westminster Gazette 
calls the Diary “a treasure.” 12s, 6d. net. 


Letters to Three Friends 


By WILLIAM HALE WHITE (“Mark Rutherford”). 
10s. 6d. net. And 


The Groombridge Diary 
By DOROTHY V. WHITE. 12s. 6d. net. 


Two books of personal reminiscences of “ Mark Rutherford,” 
published in uniform style. Black cloth. Together 21s. net. 


The First Book of the Gramophone 
Record 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES. This book, the latest of Mr. 
Scholes’s works, contains notes upon the music of fifty records 
from Byrd to Beethoven. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Scope of Music 


By PERCY C. BUCK. Ten lectures delivered at Glasgow 
University on the broader aspects of musical education. 6s. net. 


A History of the Tory Party, 
1640-1714 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of the original 
Tory party, which may be said to have disappeared in 1714, 
has not yet been written. To supply an introduction to that 
history, viewed as a whole, is the primary purpose of this book, 
which also breaks new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


A Guide to Parliamentary and 
Official Papers 


By H. B. LEES-SMITH, M.A. No. 5 in the series of Biblio- 
graphies by writers connected with the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 2s. net. 


Locke’s Human Understanding 


An essay concerning human understanding by JOHN LOCKE, 
abridged and edited by A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. The 
editor says, “ The object of the present edition is to promote 
the independent study of the Essay by doing for the text what 
—_ had not the leisure or the patience to do himself.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























** An Epoch-making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONSCIOUS 
CONTROL OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 











Author of “ Man’s Supreme Inheritance.” 


With an Introduction by 
Professor JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A 
sleepless night is but one of the many object-lessons in 
this truth, and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets 
the better of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy 
for this innate perversity, a remedy which has already 
been acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to put 
mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith nor in 
the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in the 
resumption of ithe Conscious mtrol of all our 
activities. 


His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But com- 
fort and remedy are close at hand, and there is not a 
man or woman among us who can afford to neglect his 
tana and the opportunities of betterment which it 
offers. 


_ “An amazing book. .. . If all that Mr. Alexander says 
is true, the only remaining salvation is to go to him to be 
taught.”—Yorkshire Post. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 




















GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 





George MacDonald and His Wife 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 


“A volume worthy of the man... . f 
stoical manhood and Christian faith.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Illustrated. 21s. 


Reveals a fine picture of 





Literary Studies and Reviews 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON, Author of “ Exile and 
Other Poems,” “Images of War.” 7s. 6d. 


“It is the first chance we have had of knowing for certain the 
author of many of the erudite, acute and balanced articles in modern 
criticism.” ——Spectator. 


Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary 
(Selected and Translated) 
By H. I. WOOLF. 10s. 6d. 


“A selection of the happiest articles, admirably translated.” 











—Spectator. 
The Quaker Seekers of Wales 
A Story of the Lloyds of Dolobran 
By A. L. BRAITHWAITE THOMAS. 
Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 
“A particularly well told story. . . . It is an old-world book with 
an old-world colour and atmosphere.”—Birmingham Post. ; 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Call 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. 7s. 6d. 


“This novel, so sincerely felt, so brilliantly expressed, so full of 


i isfyi novel.” 
pain, ends happily . . . a completely gece Ne edon’s Weekly. 


By NORBERT JACQUES. 7s. 6d. 
“Tt has any number of original thrills, and a quite original 
criminal.” —Owtlook. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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